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Drs. C. P. Harry and Mary E. Markley retire as Board of Education secretaries (See Page 7) 
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Is It Too Late to Go to Church? 


ON A RECENT SUNDAY morning a friend of mine was 
walking down the street of a small Virginia town. She 
was on her way to church. A well-dressed boy of five or 
six years of age approached her and in an earnest tone 
of voice inquired: “Is it too late to go to church today?” 

She told him it was not too late, and invited him to go 
with her. As they walked side by side she noticed that 
he held several pennies in his hand. “I want to put these 
pennies in church,” he said as he held out his open hand. 


I wonbER how the youngster happened to be out on the 
street alone on Sunday morning, asking if it was too late 
to go to church. His parents must have had some interest 
in him. Otherwise it is not likely that he would have had 
the pennies. He must have had some kind of religious 
instruction, either in his home or at school. Perhaps his 
parents were busy, did not care to be annoyed, and so 
gave him a few pennies and started him out on his own. 

The question intrigues me. “Is it too late to go to 
church?” That query should be put to every sane, thinking 
man and woman. Everyone should be brought up abruptly — 
to see the kind of world we are living in today. The dis- 
covery of the atom bomb, the deep selfishness of the 
human heart, and the emotional turmoil of the times, are 
sure signs that we are heading very rapidly toward 
destruction. 

The question has but one all-conquering answer. Here 
it is: “No! It is not too late.” It can never be too late to 
go to church in this world. 

J. Warren Hastincs, in the Christian Evangelist 


The 
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IN THE NEWS -.-- 


Cavert returns to Europe 

Protestant contact man between Ger- 
man churches and the American Mil- 
itary Government will be Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. His liaison duties will 
parallel those of Catholic Bishop 
Aloysius J. Muench of Fargo, N. D., 
and Jewish Rabbi Alexander S. Rosen- 
berg. 

Dr. Cavert recently returned from 
six months in Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he assisted in the organization 
of the World Council of Churches. He 
reported that one of the most vital ex- 
periences of European Christians dur- 
ing the last ten years has been the re- 
discovery of the significance of the 
church. 

“In the Nazi regime,” he declared, 
“the church, as a Christian fellowship, 
met the Christian’s needs in two ways: 
First, he discovered the church had 
survival value today. . . . Second, he 
had a sense of belonging to a fellow- 
ship which reached beyond national 
lines and united him with kindred spir- 
its around the world.” 

While in Europe Dr. Cavert, who is 
general secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, will also act as repre- 
sentative of the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains. He plans 
to tour the European Theater of Oper- 
ations and meet with every Protestant 
chaplain. 


Methodist antitoxin 
An injection of 200,000 new trained 
teachers has been prescribed by the 
Methodist church to counteract the de- 
cline in Sunday school attendance. 
Through its General Board of Edu- 


cation, Methodism is assisting each of | 
its 40,000: local churches to hold a work- 
ers’ conference and to provide teachers 
with suitable materials for their in- 
struction of youth. New teachers are 
being selected on the basis of consecra- 
tion and ability. Not everyone who 
volunteers is being accepted. 


Conventions can be dangerous 

Twenty-seven varieties of ailments 
irritated Northern Baptists during their 
recent convention in Grand Rapids. In > 
six days 205 treatments were given in 
the first-aid station. 

The Watchman-Examiner states that 
38 headaches were dosed and added . 
that “not all... were reported.” Raw 
throats called for 42 treatments. Yet 
only five people complained of colds. 

There was no way to determine 
whether or not the four cases of high- 
blood pressure or nine cases of intes-— 
tinal disorder resulted from the morn- 
ing-long debate between the funda- 
mentalists and the liberals. But, un- 
doubtedly, long hours of sitting caused 
the eight muscular contractions. Four 
boils were treated. 

Twenty-three dropped into the sta- i 
tion with “foreign body in eye.” Three 
people fainted and 12 more were treated — 
for faintness. 

Seven came in to relieve their “aching — 
feet.” Two others sprained their an- 
kles. Two acquired knee injuries and — 
three more skinned their knees. Nines 
were given allergy injections. 

One case of mumps developed. 


é 
Celebrating the Reformation . 
It was an hour before the scheduled — 
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~MAGGIE is her name. She is a heifer going 

to Europe, gift of Trinity Evangelical and Re- 

formed Church in Buffalo area 
Religious News Service photo 


time for St. Louis’ first city-wide Ref- 
ormation celebration, on Oct. 28, 1945. 
Eighteen thousand people had already 
_ jammed the capacity of convention hall. 
And still Protestants were flowing from 
all sections of the city. By the time the 
first hymn began 5,000 had overflowed 
into adjoining Kiel Opera House. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
would like this scene to be repeated all 
over the United States this October. 
Recently their executive committee 
issued a call “that Reformation Day 
be observed interdenominationally 
throughout the nation.” Action was 
taken in response to an overture by the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church. 

“The central interest in this proposal 
is the securing of a concerted emphasis 
throughout the churches upon the great 
principles -which constitute our in- 
heritance from the Protestant Refor- 
mation,’ Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
_ general secretary of the council, pointed 
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out. The committee feels that the ral- 
lies will set in motion influences that 
will affect the entire national life. 

A packet of publications, including 
suggestions for worship, is being pre- 
pared by the Council’s Commission on 
Worship. It will be available about 
Aug. 1. 


‘Ambassadors of peace 

The “Cyrus Field” slipped out of the 
port of Baltimore in mid-June. On 
board were 330 head of young heifers, 
each soon to have its first calf. All 
were headed to poverty-stricken fam- 
ilies and children’s institutions in Italy. 

In 1938 the service committee of the 
Church of the Brethren decided that 
a relief program which helps the needy 
help themselves is the best. So they 
launched a “Heifer for Relief” project. 

The idea was that farmers should 
give of their own stock and that “city 
folks” should contribute money. Heifers 
cost about $150 each. 

Eight farms, in which about 500 
heifers per week could be handled, 
were set up. The first 17 animals were 
shipped to Puerto Rico. Almost 2,000 
have been sent to different parts of 
Europe. 

“Seagoing - cowboys’—young min- 
isters, college students, or farm lads— 
escort the boat-loads. UNRRA handles 
transportation. 

“The shipping of these cattle,” Con- 
gressman Harold C. Hagen of Minne- 
sota declared recently, “will do more 
to promote good will between our na- 
tion and the nations of the world than 
all the activities of the men in the 
State Department.” 

Besides the Church of the Brethren, 
the Baptists, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Mennonites, and Roman Catholics have 
been gathering up heifers for shipment 
to Europe. 


Statistical 

Doubtful is the word which describes 
figures for Protestant church member- 
ships as reported in the Christian 
Herald last month. Said the Herald, 
there are 42,100,271 Protestants in 48 
denominations. Two hundred other 
denominations, none having as many 
as 50,000 members, were not included 
in the statistics. 

“Largest single denominational gain 
in Protestantism comes in the report of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod—an increase of 114,103,” re- 
ported the Herald. This “gain” of 30 
per cent is too good to be true. Actually 
Augustana gained 14,103. 

Episcopalians are indicated to have 
lost 63,813 according to the Herald fig- 
ures. “The figures are wholly inac- 
curate,” says the Episcopal periodical, 
the Living Church. Episcopal Church 
membership increased 34,840 in the last 
year, for a total of 2,165,711. 

Latest Roman Catholic figures claim 
a total membership of 24,402,124 in the 
U. S., Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
This is an increase of 438,453 over fig- 
ures of the previous year. Of this num- 
ber, 87,430 were converts. To balance 
this, there was a loss of 98,101. “unac- 
counted for.” Infant baptisms were 
705,557, and loss through death 256,433. 

Total “churched” population of the 
United States is about 72,500,000— 
slightly more than one-half of the total 
population. 


Chapel for Wittenberg 

Thirty years ago a lumberman and 
his wife—Mr. and Mrs. Elgar Weaver— 
from Brookville, Ohio, contributed 
$1,000 to buy a telescope for Wittenberg 
College. 

In 1931 that same couple watched as 
the college’s astronomical observatory 
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Mr. and Mrs. Elgar Weaver 


was dedicated. They had provided 
$80,000 for its construction. 

Last month Mr. and Mrs. Weaver, 
now retired, presented $500,000 for a 
chapel on the Wittenberg campus. 

“I have watched (Wittenberg) grow 
from a comparatively small school to 
... one of the well-recognized colleges 
of America,’ Mr. Weaver stated. “Yet 
its central need .. . has remained un- 
provided for. It has seemed . . . that 
we could put our life-earnings to no 
finer use.” 

The proposed structure will be built 
in the collegiate Gothic style. The main 
auditorium, according to Dr. Rees Ed- 
gar Tulloss, will seat approximately 
1,500. Smaller chapels and meeting 
rooms will be provided for campus or- 
ganizations. 

One of the entrances will be a repro- 
duction of the “Theses Door” of the 
castle-church at Wittenberg, Germany. 
On that door on Oct. 31, 1517, Martin 
Luther nailed his 95 theses. 

“The employment of a full-time col- 
lege pastor” has already been author- 
ized by the board of directors, President 
Tulloss states. “Plans have been under 
way for some time for the expansion of 
the work of the institution in the field 
of religion. The new building will be 
a significant feature of the enlarged 
program.” 
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Lecturer 

First of the 1946 lectures on the 
Knubel-Miller Foundation are being 
given this week by Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton at Massanetta Springs, Vir- 
ginia, July 21-28. 

Theme of the lectures is: “Set 
Apart for the Gospel.” Subjects are: 


“Training that never ends—to grow 


or to die,” “Representing God in edu- 
cation,” “The minister in his own com- 
munity,” “A citizen of the world,” and 
“Speaking to individual lives.” 

The lectures will be given at Indian- 
apolis Sept. 23-25; Pittsburgh, Sept. 
26-27; Hickory, Oct. 22-23; and Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 19-20. Later they will 
be published in book form. 


Well done 

“The object of the Board shall be... 
to conserve the religious life of the stu- 
dents in the educational institutions of 
the Church, in state universities, and 
in other schools.” (Article II, Const1- 
TUTION of the ULC Board of Educa- 
tion:) 

Two veteran workers who together 
have contributed 51 years toward ful- 
filling this object of the Board of Edu- 


cation retired July 1. They are Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, who became secre- 
tary for women students Sept. 1919, 
and Dr. C. P. Harry, who assumed the 
duties of “university secretary” May 
1922. 

After organizing and supervising 
Service Houses for the National Lu- 
theran Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare during World War I, 
Dr. Markley was made the first woman 
secretary of any ULC board. Her posi- 
tion was the first of its type in any 
American church. 

Emphasis of her work has been on 
counseling. With students she con- 
ferred on personal, vocational, and 
academic problems. With college ad- 
ministrators she discussed personnel 
and curricular matters. As a member 
of the personal committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and its 
chairman for 15 years, she discovered 
many of the present ULC women mis- 
sionaries. 

Dr. Markley is a graduate of Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pa. and has a 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. For a period she taught in 
Agnes Scott College, Atlanta, Ga. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION staff on June 25. Miss Mildred Winston (left center) retiring 
Secretaries Harry and Markley, and Executive Secretary Gould Wickey 
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Dr. Harry began full-time youth 
work in 1917 and continued as student 
pastor in the Middle Atlantic states un- 
til 1922. During this period he led in 
promoting conferences for Lutheran 
students. The earliest was held at the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 
1921. 

In May 1922 he guided students in 
organizing the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America. He has given 25 
years of service as chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Luther 
League of America and eight years as 
chairman of the ULC Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee. 

A graduate of the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary, Dr. Harry received 
his bachelor and master’s degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Reading, Pa., 1911-17. He is 
author of “Protest and Progress” 
(1917) and has contributed to various 
Lutheran periodicals. 


Educating women 

Young women desiring college de- 
grees may now earn credits at the ULC 
Deaconess institutions. 

Philadelphia Motherhouse has estab- 
lished an extension-school arrangement 
with Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. Baltimore Deaconess Training 
School has affiliated with Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

At Baltimore the plan is for a girl 
to take her freshman and sophomore 
years at an accredited college. Require- 
ments for a major in Christian Educa- 
tion may be met during the next two 
years at the Deaconess School. The 
remaining 30 hours of degree work can 
be taken at Susquehanna. 

Provision has been made at Phila- 
delphia for the freshman to enroll at 
either Temple or the University of 


Pennsylvania. Sophomore courses then 
follow in three successive summers at 
Muhlenberg College. 

Instruction at the Motherhouse is 
taken during the second and third cal- 
endar years of study. At the end of 
the third calendar year the student may 
qualify for her bachelor degree. 

Eleven young women are working 
under this program at the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. To be eligible for conse- 
cration as deaconesses they must con- 
tinue at the Motherhouse two years 
after receiving their degrees. 


When colors clash 

Friction between the white and col- 
ored races can be eliminated in seven 
different ways. So declared Dr. Buell 
G. Gallagher in an address to the In- 
stitute of Race Relations at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. He listed: 

1. Extermination, as exemplified in 
Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. 

2. Expulsion, aim of the “back to 
Africa” movement. 

3. A more rigid caste system. 

4. A 49th state which would contain 
all Negroes in the U. S. 

5. Race parallelism, the development 


of the two races to an equal degree © 


but along separate social lines. 
6. Amalgamation. 
7. Integration. 


But the only Christian way, he hur- — 
ried to add, is integration. This he de- 


fined not as biological assimilation, but 


as a society organized on the principles © 


of Christianity where there would be 


no discrimination on the basis of an- 
cestry. ; 
The church, he maintained, can 


remedy the present system by preach- 
ing justice and brotherhood. It must 
choose between “caste and Chris- 
tianity.” 
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| Other danger spots 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 
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| Taming the river 


CHINESE LABOR, with the help of 


| American skill and money, is out to 


end the age-long ravages of the Yellow 
River, known among the natives as 
“China’s Sorrow.” With the help of 


{ _UNRRA, Chinese peasants propose, 
| first of all, to close the “Main Break,” 
'which Chiang Kai-Shek deliberately 


caused, to stem the Japanese advance 
in 1938. 

The river, with its three-mile fall 
from the headwaters in Tibet, ac- 
complished the purpose intended, but 
at the cost of 12 cities and 4,000 vil- 
lages inundated; more than 7,000,000 
acres of fertile land flooded; nearly 


3,000,000 farmers driven from their 


lands; 200,000,000 people adversely af- 
fected by the flood; a yearly crop loss 
of 875,000 tons of wheat, 605,000 tons 
of rice and other grains, 22,500 tons of 


cotton; a $2,000,000,000 property dam- 


age, and unnumbered thousands of the 
inhabitants destroyed by flood and 
farnine. 

Since “every seventh year is a high 
flood year, and this is the seventh 
150,000 laborers are driving 


| against time to save 8,000,000 survivors 
in the path of the threatening flood. 


in the river’s 
course are to be closed in turn, ac- 
cording to the Chinese government’s 
10-year program to tame the river. 


Austrian debt 

AUSTRIA OWES A DOUBLE debt to the 
firmness of Gen. Mark Clark, U. S. 
member of the Allied Control Council 
for Austria. For some time Russia re- 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


fused to remove troops from Austria, 
because there were 50,000 displaced 
persons in the U. S. zone, mostly from 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Russia, who 
did not wish to return to their native 
lands. 

The Soviet made a demand upon 
Austria for increased funds to sustain 
140,000 occupation troops in Austria. 
General Clark refused to agree and, 
since decision of the Council must be 
unanimous, Russia was compelled to 
scale down her demands. The result 
was a cut in the occupation forces 
from 140,000 to 65,000. 

This is one way in which the Ameri- 
can desire for the withdrawal of occu- 
pation forces from European countries 
can be made effective, for Russia espe- 
cially dislikes paying for the occupa- 
tion. 


Gold teeth 

THE JAPANESE people are greatly 
troubled over a matter that has noth- 
ing to do with the occupation of their 
land. As devotees to gold-filled teeth, 
they were rejoicing in the hope of the 
reopening of 92 gold mines. These had 
been closed by the Mikado’s govern- 
ment in 1943, in order that their ma- 
chinery might be used for war pro- 
duction of iron, copper, and zinc. 

Pleasant anticipation of “happy 
days are here again” has been doubly 
blasted. Only 15 mines have been re- 
opened. Production of these, it is esti- 
mated, will fall far below the 2.5 tons 
of gold needed to supply the dental de- 
mands of the Japanese public. This 
lack of supply, in turn, is due to the 
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unwillingness of the Japanese miners 
to produce the gold at the price set by 
General MacArthur, who pegged it at 
the American gold price, $35 per 
ounce. The present black market price 
for gold in Japan is $207 per ounce. 


Russian prices 

RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT that Russia 
had scaled down the cost of living in 
harmony with an earlier promise still 
leaves her with a long way to come 
down. The findings of the U. S. Con- 
gressional Committee, which were only 
lately published, though completed last 
October, carried the interesting in- 
formation that a 12-pound turkey 
would cost the buyer $300; a suit of 
second-hand clothes $250; eggs $2 
each; a pound of tea $80; fresh pears 
almost $17 a pound; a pound of coffee 
nearly $100, and other things in pro- 
portion. 

Russia has a strange way of vindi- 
cating the equality of her proletariat. 
She has a “ration” store; supplies 
cheap but greatly limited; a “com- 
mercial” store, to which special hold- 
ers of discount cards may go to pur- 
chase things kept out of the “ration” 
stores (these are for the privileged 
classes); a “Peasants’ Market,” which 
is really a government-run “black 
market.” Inflation in the U. S. could 
go a long way before it would rise 
even to the Soviet’s reduced prices. 


Farms 

TuoucH FRANCE Is disinclined, at least 
for the present, to accept the Soviet’s 
ideological platform, she is.inclined in 
her necessity to adopt the Russian co- 
operative farm plan, implementing it 
with extensive mechanization. Whether 
the French peasant will oppose the plan 
as did the Kulaks in Russia, and with 


corresponding results, remains to be 
seen. 

The plan is to increase wheeled 
tractors from the present number of 
8,200 to 30,000, and tractors with cater- 
pillar treads from 200 to 6,000. This 
large increase will hardly be available 
this year, and so would not increase the 
next crop. The proposed importation 
or manufacture of 27,600 tractors would 
naturally look toward U. S. markets, 
since France has neither the steel nor 
the plants for domestic production. 
Moreover, our farmers are not able to 
get machinery for their own use. 


No Vatican ambassador 

REcENT REPORT from Switzerland 
notes that an attempt was in the mak- 
ing to establish an embassy at the 
Vatican. The Swiss Protestants im- 
mediately objected, and the heads of 
the Swiss Protestant People’s Alliance 
promptly called on the nation’s par- 
liament to give assurance that the 
project would be dropped. 

The other side of the plan—the cor- 
responding establishment of a Vatican 
nunciature at Berne—was also opposed 
by the Alliance. The Swiss govern- 
ment was warned of strong popular 
resentment if the nunciature were es- 
tablished. 


War : 

Or war is about to begin between 
the Near East and the Western hemis- 
phere. The aggressor is an Arabian 
oil company, which has offered Argen- 
tina 7,000,000 barrels of oil at $1.90 per 
barrel. Argentina has been getting 
much of her oil from her neighbor, 
Venezuela. But oil from that source 
cannot be delivered in Argentina for 
less than $2.20 a barrel, if a fair profit 
is to be made. 
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WASHINGTON. 


BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDER 


Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher, of Lenoir, 


North Carolina, is spending July in 


Washington. He covered the Congres- 


sional memorial service for President 
Roosevelt for this page. 


Since the death of Abraham Lincoln 
the Congress has set aside a day for 
a special memorial service to honor 
each of the presidents of the United 
States who died in office. Franklin 
Roosevelt was the fourth in the line of 
Garfield, McKinley, and Harrison..... 
The chairman of the Roosevelt me- 
morial was Congressman Alfred L. 
Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, who sat 
on the Speaker’s rostrum next to 
former Ambassador Winant. Major 
Bulwinkle introduced the bill setting 
aside July 1 as the memorial day. 


The Setting 


My seat in the House Gallery, thanks 
to Congressman Louis Graham of 
Pennsylvania, was directly opposite 
the Speaker’s desk. One row in front 
of me were the movie cameras. Albert 
Warner, chief of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System’s Washington Bureau, 
was to my right as he described the 
service to his listeners. I met him 
afterward and asked him what he 
thought of Mr. Roosevelt. He hesi- 
tated and then replied, “A greater man 
than many are willing to admit right 
now, but time will tell.” 

The top-flight folks of the Roosevelt 
administration and of his successor’s 
were there. And, of course, the Roose- 
velt family, headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
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Roosevelt who had beside her Josephus 
Daniels, long-time friend of the late 
president; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
Frances Perkins. President Truman 
and his cabinet were down front. And 
the Supreme Court, together with 
governors: of several states, ambassa- 
dors and charges daffaires of many 
governments, General Eisenhower, 
Fleet Admiral Leahy, former members 
of the Roosevelt cabinet, and others. 


The Service 

Dr. James Shera Montgomery, chap- 
lain of the House, opened the service 
with a prayer which began, “Almighty 
God, unto whom all hearts are 
open.....” The fanfare of announce- 
ment of dignitaries was over, the Con- 
gress had gathered to pay a serious 
tribute to a great president. Ambassa- 
dor Winant said that Mr. Roosevelt was 
“the country’s President at a great 
hour in the world’s destiny .... at 
a time when it was dangerous to face 
facts.” 

Perhaps Mr. Winant’s evaluation of 
the life, character and ‘public service 
of the late president could be best 
summarized in his statement that Mr. 
Roosevelt “loved people and he loved 
them to be free..... He believed in 
individual human beings.... . He was 
unafraid—his enemies would not say 
otherwise.” As Robert Merrill of the 
Metropolitan Opera sang “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” followed by taps and the 
benediction, one realized that a me- 
morial service to a great American has 
slipped away all too soon. 


A Thousand Leaguers Meet in Pittsburgh 


America attracts enthusiastic youth. Logan elected president 


New presmpent of the Luther League 
of America is Howard L. Logan, an ex- 
serviceman of Glendale, Calif. He was 
elected at the Pittsburgh convention on 
July 13. Mr. Logan had been a member 
of the League executive committee. He 
succeeds Alyn H. Schaediger, pres- 
ident since 1939. 

At least a thousand Lutheran young 
people gathered in Pittsburgh July l1- 
15 for sessions marking the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the League. A majority 
of them were teen-agers, much excited 
about coming to the first “big” conven- 
tion of their lives. The League had 
been obliged to forego its biennial ses- 
sions during the war. 

Some wore service buttons, glad to 
be home from hbaitles and back in 
church activity. One young fellow, Wil- 
liam Schmidt, had hitch-hiked from the 
West Coast. He picked up Ray G. Rob- 
imson in Climiton, Iowa, and brought 
him along according to the plan these 
young men had made im an army camp. 
Far from home, they had discovered 
their mutual enthusiasm for the Lu- 
ther League, and decided that if and 
when they returned from the war, they 
would atiend the League convention. 

Young people came from all over. 
Seventy-three arrived from western 
Ontario, in a big bus, on motorcycles, 
and in automobiles. Sill larger num- 
bers had come from the South. 


Ir vou pon’ uike the complexities of 
modern-day living, blame it on the 
Pittsburgh sieel mills, the Bessemer 
process of making steel, and Watis’s 
invention of the steam engine, advised 
12 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff in an address at the 
ity of return to the less complicated, 
more individualistic society of 50 years 
ago,” he said. “Big corporations and 
labor unions are here to stay. Govern- 
ment will have an increasing part in 
business, no matter which party is inf 
power.” | 
Under circumstances of today, Chris- F 
tian youth must resolve to secure 
places of leadership, and guide social 
tendencies in the Christian direction. 
“Some of you should get into polities,” 
said Dr. Ruff. “There should be at least 


made effective on béhalf of social jus- 
tice,” he advised. “Join labor unions 
and make your influence felt.” 

Dr. Ruff deplored the absence of 
Negroes at the convention and urged 
a breaking down of race segregation 
within the churches. “Aren’t we aware 
that this is a shocking exhibition of in- 
sincerity as Christian disciples?” he 
asked, in referring to continued in- 
sistence upon “white men’s churches.” 


Lutser LeacuE membership should 
rapidly mount from 27,000 to 50,000, 
asserted the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
League executive secretary. “With ap- 
proximately 25,000 young people being 
confirmed in our churches each year, 
we have a great field to work in,” he 


' eynical, discouraged,” he said. 


| 
+ 
i 


us ' 


| fered more heavily during the war than | 


any others in the church. 
An initial gift of $5,000 for the youth 


i} program of the Lutheran Church of 


Hungary had been announced earlier 
in the year. At the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion an additional $3,780 was allotted 


_ to this project. 


SPIRITUAL VACUUM in which much of 


_ European youth is living was described 
_ for the League by the Rev. Carl Lund- 
' Quist, recently returned from travels 


on the Continent. “The large number 
of youth are apathetic, disillusioned, 
“They 
are not opposed to Christianity or Com- 


/ munism, nor are they for them. 


“Young people in Europe during the 
war years lived dangerously. Many in 
Nazi-occupied lands were engaged in 
sabotage, underground press, or as 
couriers. There are few evidences that 


| they are able to translate the lessons 


of these war experiences into a clear 


| line of thought or constructive action. 
' This leads to pessimism,” asserted Mr. 
/  Lund-Quist. 


Nationalism is growing among Euro- 
pean peoples, Mr. Lund-Quist said. 


_ The Danes speak of discovering “a new 


Danish genius, a new Danish spirit.” 
‘Multiply these “discoveries” by the 
“number of all nationality groups in 


| | Europe, and you have intense loyalties 


to minority groups rather than to “one 
world.” 

_ There is a break in the moral struc- 
_ture of western European society, Mr 
_Lund-Quist explained. Drunkenness, 


stealing, sexual promiscuity, dishonesty, 


are characteristic of large segments. 
Intelligent men and women are asking 
if perhaps society has come to a stage 
in its history where the monogamous 
family is no longer possible. 

The minority of youth thoroughly 
committed to the program of the church 
in Europe is eager to take leadership. 
“The Christian Church is the one 
agency which is able to bring youth to- 
gether in understanding, kindness, 
sharing, and constructive plans for the 
future,” Mr. Lund-Quist stated. 


SALUTE TO THE PAST, on behalf of the 
Luther League in celebrating its fiftieth 
birthday, was given by the Father 
Heyer of the twentieth century, Dr. 
Milton J. Bieber. Present at the or- 
ganizing convention in 1895 and at 
every Luther League convention since 
that time, he gave from memory a re- 
view of every one of them. First league 
was organized in New York City in 
1888. First state league was in New 
York in 1893. The national organiza- 
tion which followed was a big factor 
in bringing together the three Lutheran 
churches which merged to form the 
BEC: 

Dr. William F. Zimmerman of Thiel 
College appealed to leaguers for under- 
standing of the necessary relation of re- 
ligion and education. These two are 
no longer partners, he said. There has 
been an increasing cleft. The church 
college is trying valiantly to hold the 
two together on the higher-education 
level. 


Further report of this convention will 
be published next week. 
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Such as every man is inwardly, so he judgeth outwardly. 


—Tuomas A Kewpis 


Bergbusch Elected President of Manitoba Synod 


By E. G. GOOS 


A NEW PRESIDENT was elected by the 
Manitoba Synod at its convention in 
Saskatoon, Sask., June 30-July 3. He 
is the Rev. Julius E, Bergbusch, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Grove, Alberta. He succeeds the Rev 


Spruce 


A. Goos, president since 1941, 
Miss Elizabeth Hartig, 
Winnipeg, was commissioned a medical 


nurse from 
missionary to India at this convention. 
The Rev. W. P. 
sentative of the Board of Foreign Mis- 


Gerberding, repre- 


sions, performed the commissioning. 

At the Miss 
Gillstrom was installed as educational 
secretary for Western Canada by the 
Rev. Theodore S. Rees, St. Paul, Minn. 


In addition to Pastor Bergbusch as 


same service Eleanor 


president, the following officers were 


chosen: The Rev. A, Goos, vice-presi- 


dent; the Rev. G. A. Heimann, Winni- 
peg, secretary; the Rev. L. Koss, Hay 
Lakes, Alta., assistant secretary; and 
Dr. E. Gomann, Saskatoon, treasurer. 

Plans were laid to establish a syn- 
odical mission program, and 10 per cent 
of the budget was channeled into a 
home mission fund. To care for prairie 
dwellers who have migrated to the 
Pacific coast a mission in Duncan, B. C., 
has been opened. 

A $1,200 increase in the contribution 
to Saskatoon Seminary was voted. In 
addition local churches will collect a 
jubilee offering next year on the 
school’s 50th anniversary. This will be 
used for the erection of a dormitory. 

Proposed constitution for a Canadian 
Lutheran Council, made up of Lu- 
theran synods in Canada, received 


AT MANITOBA CONVENTION. First row (left to right): Elizabeth Hartig, Eleanor Gillstrom, 
Nona Diehl, Sister Mildred Winter, Sister Alma Hartwig, Ruth Swanson. Second row: Dr. Emil 
Gomann, synod treasurer; Pastor E, S. Rosenquist, statistical secretary; President Julius Bergbusch; 
Pastor G. A. Heimann, secretary; Dr. Nils Willison. Third row: Dr. E. A. Tappert, Dr. W. P. 
Gerberding, Pastor A. Goos, Pastor Leonard Koss, Pastor Lloyd Schaus 
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90 Degree Heat Fails to Wilt Nova Scotia Synod Enthusiasm 


| 
| 


| 


unanimous approval. Director Lloyd 
H. Schaus of Canadian Lutheran World 
Relief, Inc., discussed the work being 
done in the British zone of occupation 
in Germany. 

Women attending the institute held 
in connection with the meeting of 
synod voted unanimously to organize 
as a synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Mrs. E. Rosenquist, Edenwold, was 


By DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


ALTHOUGH ninety-degree heat sim- 
mered over the little village of Rose 
Bay, Lunenburg County, the annual 
convention of the Lutheran Synod of 
Nova Scotia, June 29-July 2, was one 
of the most successful meetings of its 
history. Especially noteworthy were 


| the large increases in current ex- 
_ penses and benevolence receipts from 
| all the parishes. It was also noted that 


large increases were shown in the 
membership. The appeal of Lutheran 
World Action is going ahead well and, 
to date, $5,000 has been contributed for 
this project. The Rev. Arnold Conrad 
of Rose Bay was appointed synod’s 
Lutheran World Action director. 

The Rev. Douglas A. Conrad of Hali- 
fax, acting president during the period 


of the illness of the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
_teker, reported the many improve- 


ments and successes throughout the 
synod during the past year. Pastors 
and congregations were urged to make 


| evangelism their primary task during 


_ the coming months. The chaplain, the 


Rev. Wallace Minke, conducted a serv- 


{ ‘ice of prayers for the recovery of 


| 
| 


President Whitteker, and also for the 
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named president; Mrs. E. Koch, Lang- 
enburg, secretary; Mrs. O. Winter, 
Thalberg, treasurer. Special speakers 
were Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society; Sister Mildred Winter, field 
secretary of the Board of Deaconess 
Work; and Miss Ruth Swanson, mis- 
sionary from India. Sister Alma Hart- 
wig, who will leave in August to work 
in the Virgin Islands, spoke briefly. 


Rev. E. Nonamaker, who has been ill 
for a number of years. 

The youth director, the Rev. Arnold 
Conrad, reported that at a special con- 
ference in the fall the young people's 
societies of the synod would be organ- 
ized into a synodical Luther League. 
Action on securing a site for a young 
people’s camp was postponed. 

Representative of the United Lu- 
theran Church was Dr. Paul Empie, 
director of Lutheran World Action. 
He addressed rallies throughout the 
synod, and at the synod convention 
he described the various causes of the 
church. At the Laymen’s banquet, 
held June 27 more than 100 men heard 
Dr. Empie talk on “Stewardship.” 

Another guest was Dr. H. T. Leh- 
man, president of Waterloo College 
and Seminary, Waterloo, Ont. He told 
of plans for extension. 

The report of the Halifax Mission 
showed that Resurrection Church is 
well on its way. The congregation be- 
came self-supporting on Jan. 1, and 
hepes to have its loan to the Board of 
American Missions paid before the 
end of the year. Damage done to the 


church in the July explosions of last 
year is still unrepaired, due to the lack 
of labor and materials. 

Douglas A. Conrad and Clifton L. 
Monk were elected clerical delegates 
to the ULC convention at Cleveland 
and Messrs. Bazil Crouse and Ervin 
Young were elected lay delegates. 
Other elections resulted as follows: 
Secretary, the Rev. James Dauphinee; 
Treasurer, Jessen Hirtle; Statistician, 
the Rev. D. A. Conrad; members of 
the Executive Committee, Pastors A. L. 
Conrad and C. L. Monk and Messrs. 


Atonement 


By WILLIAM C. BERKEMYER 


C. E. Dauphinee and Stewart Crouse; 
representative for THe LuTHERAN, the 
Rev. A. L. Conrad; representative to 
the Canadian Lutheran Commission, 
the Rev. D. A. Conrad. 

Synod welcomed into its member- 
ship the Rev. Louis Bald who recently 
accepted a call to Zion Church at 
Lunenburg. One parish, that of Con- 
querall, is vacant, and is being served 
for the summer months by Student 
Alfred Schenk of Waterloo Seminary. 
Student Arthur Conrad is supplying 
Bridgeport parish this summer. 


Only God can overcome the separation from Him which is the result of 
our difference from Him. Overcoming this difference is “atonement” 


LIKE ALL THE GREAT worpDS in the 
vocabulary of religion, atonement 
stands for a complex idea, not a simple 
one. It deals with the nature of the gulf 
between God and man and the way that 
gulf can be bridged. All religions of 
mankind sense this gap between God 
and man and the need for closing it. 
Most of them give expression to a feel- 
ing of fearful strangeness of man before 
God, a strangeness which is woven of 
two differing strands. One is caused by 
personal estrangement and its fruit, the 
development of human character apart 
from God. The other is due to the sense 
of essential difference between God and 
man. 

These gulfs are not the same; they 
are often confused. While they are in- 
separably intertwined in history and 
life, they must be separated in thought, 
if Christ’s atoning work is to be rightly 
understood. 
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The story is told of two playful pup- 
pies which were separated from their 
mother and each other while they were 
very young. The one wandered away 
into the countryside, where it was 
adopted by a she-wolf and became, as 
we might expect, a dangerous, destruc- 
tive, predatory beast. The other grew 
up as a pet in the home of a wise lover 
of animals. He was taught obedience. 
He developed loyalty to his master. He 
became so increasingly responsive to 
his master’s voice and will that he took 
on the gracious, friendly attitude of 
the human family, which had adopted 
him. He became one of those dogs 
which visitors called “almost human.” 


THIS IS AN ANALOGY worth consider- 
ing. Both animals were born and re- 
mained dogs, not men. We, in a not 
dissimilar way are men, not God, and 
so too we will always remain. Yet we 
believe that we were made “in God’s 
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| image.” God has implanted something 
of himself in every one of us, a kind 
‘of mirror which enables us to reflect 
f Him if we keep turning it in His direc- 
tion, but by which we can also reflect 
anything or anybody else toward whom 
), ). we choose to face it. 
After we have said this much about 
| our likeness to God, we have about said 
all. The rest is unlikeness, contrast. 
_|)|God’s power, wisdom, eternalness, 
_ |//omnipresence, righteousness—all these 
" [||are beyond our imagining, beyond our 
* || \understanding and utterly beyond our 
| |imitation. We are conscious of their 
' |meaning only by contrast. They are the 
{spiritual horizon against which we live 
and move and have our being, the re- 
_ \ligious atmosphere by which our souls 
\|live. They are the more, the beyond, 
_|.ja kind of geometric progression of a 
} |fragment of our own lives, which keeps 
| _ outdistancing us. God is God and we 
|| |are men. 


| In THE CONSCIOUSNESS of His presence 
_|)-we might stand utterly innocent, 
i | strange, fearful, like the young dog be- 
|) fore his new master, were it not for the 
_ || fact that our God and Creator has put 
|) /in ‘our hearts this divine mirror by 
which we can not only see and under- 
stand Him from within ourselves, but 
can also be guided and re-created by 
His all-sufficient divinity. 

This creature-feeling is part and par- 
cel of Isaiah’s response to the vision of 
| |God, when he confesses: “I am a man 
| |of unclean lips.” It is present in Peter’s 
| cry before the mystery in Jesus, “De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” When we call God holy, we 
‘are recognizing that God is strangely 
other than we. At first we do not know 
whether to fear Him or be fascinated by 
| Him. We must await His self-revelation 
to know whether to flee Him or seek 
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Him. Neither do we know whether to 
propitiate His wrath by our gifts and 
services or to praise His Grace by our 
words and works. What we clearly feel 
is that we dare not approach Him 
empty-handed. We need some sacrifice, 
some offering. Therefore in the re- 
ligious rites of mankind, atonement and 
sacrifice have always been associated. 

When we call God glorious, we are 
again giving expression to this sense of 
His strangeness. We are saying that 
compared with ourselves He is like a 
bright and glowing sun. Again we know 
not at first whether to fear Him as a 
consuming fire or to bask in His divine 
warmth. Shall we be afraid of being 
blinded or eager to get more light? 

Whatever the answer, we sense we 
should not come to Him save in some 
sort of holy array, some “covering.” 
Atonement and some external expres- 
sion of self-abasement seem always 
associated in the history of religion. In 
Christianity, the assurance of faith 
that sin is atoned for is brought to us 
by Christ and His Word. They are 
thought of as the God-given covering, 
the sacrifice by which we not only know 
and feel His grace but also experience 
His redeeming, re-creating, sanctify- 
ing power. 

Wherever this is not so, whenever a 
man does not respond to God’s con- 
tinued creative leading, that man is 
bound to continue to feel strange and 
fearful before God. Since mankind has 
not kept close to its creator God, the 
need for atonement is in part the need 
men feel for the removal of that 
strangeness that is due to the initial 
fact that God and man are of different 
orders, belonging to differing planes of 
existence. Only God can remove this 
feeling of strangeness, and it must be 
done gradually. 

For this is not merely a matter of 
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familiarity, but of the development of 
character likeness through fellowship. 
Man’s feeling of strangeness before God 
will not be removed by any single act 
from without, but only by an inner 
change produced by many meetings 
with a God of grace. God alone can 
atone for man’s humanity by develop- 
ing the divine seed He has planted 
until it produces divine likeness. 

It is not unlike the story of the man 
and his dog. The dog is at first fearful, 
strange before his master. If a time 
comes that he seems friendly and happy 
and intimate, it is because over the 
years his human master has developed 
within him by companionship and 
training qualities like unto his own, so 
that now the dog is quick in trusting 
and responding to his master’s voice 
and will 


Ir 1s TOwe Now To think of that other 
dog in the story—the one that lived 
most of his life by himself or with the 
wild beasts of the forest. When he 
comes face to face with man, he is 
naturally fearful, distrusting, antago- 
nistic—not just because he is a dog and 
not a man, but because he has devel- 
oped apart from man. He has come to 
reflect the character of a wild beast, 
which steals, fights, kills, and hides. 
Both the nature of his strangeness 
and its overcoming is an entirely new 
problem. Estrangement and distrust 
and the growth of anti-social attitudes 
and habits must be taken into consid- 
eration. What can a man do with such 
a dog? He can trap and chain him. He 
can put him in the company of his 
household pet. He can feed him and 
care for him. He can risk being bitten 
and clawed, trying to pet him. He can 
work patiently, trying first to win the 
dog’s confidence and then train him to 
obedience. One thing is clear. If the 


gulf between that dog and the man is 
ever to be bridged, it must be entirely 
the man’s doing. All the dog can con- 
tribute is the willingness to trust and 
be led and changed by his new master. } 
Here is a second kind of gulf to be }) 
bridged. It is not unlike the gulf which 
man’s own wilful, prodigal sinfulness 
has put between himself and God. Our}. 
pride, our independence, our selfishness }): 
have kept us away from God’s guiding}. 
influence and permitted us to develop 
like wild and greedy beasts. The pres- 
ence of God makes us feel the fear and 
guilt and distrust and animosity we 
would have toward a stranger who is 
our enemy. 

If this sin is to be atoned for, God 
alone can do it, and at long and ter- 


to keep approaching us, though we snap 
at Him and at our human friends. He 
must win our confidence and then 
transform us and reshape us to begin 
to reflect His moral image. This kind 
of atonement, humanly speaking, costs 
suffering and labor beyond our imagin- 
ing. To all this we can contribute 
nothing. 

WE CANNOT PLACATE God, for we do not 
feel our sin or have a desire to appease 
Him; and, what is more—He does not 
need to be placated. Neither can we 
build a bridge of reconciliation to Him, 
since we have neither the materials nor 
the desire. Moreover, it is not neces- 
sary, for God himself is doing all that 
can be done to build a bridge to us. 
We cannot make satisfaction for our 
sins against our fellows, since it is be- 
yond our desire or power to set aright 
all the evil we have brought into the 
world. 
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We cannot repair the damage our 
‘}}sin has done to our own character, 
thsince our only means of doing right 
from the beginning was by God’s guid- 
‘ance and daily fellowship. God alone, 
therefore, can work all this atonement; 
‘and He is eagerly busy at the task. He 
atones for our sin, if we put our trust 
‘}in Him and are willing to be led by His 
‘Hand. That is the message of the gos- 


| Christ is our atonement in this 
“double sense. By all that He taught and 
id and suffered and died and is, He 
‘removes the sense of strangeness that 
we feel toward God because of our 
umanity. In his human soul, Jesus 
‘reflected the eternal God so perfectly 
hat men who come to know Him see 
od the Father in the midst of all the 
ivine glory and splendor and power 
nd greatness, and are no longer afraid. 
They are men, and God is God; and yet 
‘they are at home with Him, as sons of 
God. In that sense Christ is our atone- 
» ment. 

_| And in the other sense too. By all 
at Jesus taught and did and suffered 
and died and is, He succeeded in con- 
incing men that God loved them; that 
e is trustworthy; that He is the gra- 
ious and forgiving Father of all prodi- 


Gadde of mankind. Jesus removes the 
j} sense of fearful strangeness that we 
el toward God because of our moral 
Ifishness, our sinful life apart from 
im. 

Jesus atones for our sin in making 
see God himself crossing the gulf 
f our separateness, enduring the hurt 
at our selfish trustlessness creates, 
d_ beginning to remold us in heart 
d character so that we can reflect 
ain in the mirror of our moral con- 
ciousness—God the Creator, God the 
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Saviour, God the Provider, God whom 
we must follow with implicit trust. To 
do all this Christ must both win our 
confidence and make us conscious of 
the reality and depth of our religious 
estrangement and moral deterioration. 
Otherwise sin would not be atoned for, 
the gulf would not be crossed, we would 
not become humble, receptive, respon- 
sive children of God. 


How Curist atones for sin is a 
mystery for which the many theories 
of the atonement are suggested an- 
swers. But the fact that God in Christ 
atones for our sin is part of the ex- 
perience of the certainty of salvation 
which belongs to our Christian faith. 
However, in order that all men’s sins 
may be atoned for, you and I whom 
Christ has reconciled to God must, as 
Paul says, “be ambassadors for Christ.” 

Our lives and characters must say to 
our fellows: “God doth beseech you 
by us, Be ye reconciled to God.” We 
must be bridges between God and man, 
between man and man. By our fellow- 
ship with God through Christ, other 
men must see the divine Father’s love 
and character mirrored in our own 
consciences. By our cross, our love for 
our fellows, and our faithfulness to God 
and the suffering for righteousness’ 
sake which results—by our gracious 
forgiveness and our testimony to Christ 
in word and deed—others must be won 
to trust our God and follow His daily 
guidance. 

This is the end of atonement. It starts 
with God. It is kept operative through 
Christ. It is our continuing task as 
individual members of His Body, the 
Church. It is complete only when sin 
and separation from God and human 
isolation are no more—when all men 
are citizens of God’s kingdom, sons in 
His family, brothers. 
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A Missionary in Brooklyn 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


Can middle-class Protestants deal with the situations they find in pover 


stricken city neighborhoods? 


MISSIONARY WORK in a rough melt- 
ing-pot section of the world’s busiest 
waterfront is no sissy job. It is a spir- 
itual “rough and tumble” from the 
word go. Only a fighter can last. 

“This is no tin cup setup. Not today. 
Nor tomorrow,” explained Pastor Wil- 
liam A. Sipes, missionary, and son of 
missionaries. 

As a Lutheran pastor working with 
the Board of American Missions, he 
has charge of St. Paul’s Church, 619 
Henry Street, Brooklyn, and the Chil- 
dren’s Home at 564 Second Street. 

By subway, trolley, and trudging up- 
hill through a rainstorm, this inter- 
viewer was lucky enough to find out 
at first-hand how Pastor Sipes works. 

As soon as this healthy-looking man 
of medium height, quiet blue eyes, and 
wavy blonde hair opened the door and 
offered a hearty handshake, the pour- 
ing rain which. had beaten on an in- 
adequate umbrella was quickly for- 
gotten. 

He led the way up the winding oak 
stairway of the comfortable, unpreten- 
tiously furnished house. In his second- 
floor book-lined study he began the 
discussion of his work by saying he 
likes this particular job. 

Financially there are difficulties. Last 
year only $4,500 was raised. That was 
before Pastor Sipes came. 

“This year our goal is $10,000.” His 
blue eyes sparkled with undaunted 
spirit. 

Pastor Sipes has spirit enough to 
spare. Though only 26 years old, he is 
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Pastor Sipes seeks to demonstrate that they c 


a graduate of Lenoir-Rhyne Colleg 


Hickory, N. C., studied two years ; 
the Lutheran Seminary, Columbi 
S. C., and the University of Sout 


Carolina. He obtained his B.D. fro: 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, serve 
as supply pastor of St. Matthew 
Church, Collinsville, Conn., and no 
serves as a board missionary in Ne 
York. 

He worked his way through schoi 
by jobs in machine shops as a gaug 
maker, and in industry as a chemis 
He knows the workers’ problems an 
union activities as well as the spiritu: 
needs of every-day people. 

He trained himself with the intentio 
of returning to India. His father, D 
H. H. Sipes, has served the United Lu 
theran Church in India for over 3 
years and is now principal of th 
Andhra Christian College in Guntur. 

Growing up there, in contact wit 
India’s present and future leaders, an 
feeling closely the problems of reli 
gious confusion, hunger, disease an 
death, Pastor Sipes still cannot forge 
the need of that land for help and di 
rection. _ 

“India is coming out of its medievz 
period. It is becoming industrializec 
This is good, for freedom will mean lit 
tle until the economic shackles ar 
broken. But people of India need lead 
ership, training . . . men with some 
thing more than talk.” : 

“However, here in America is ‘atte 
the decision of the future is to be mad 
America is powerful, yes. But co 
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Pastor William A. Sipes 


rom India, I was astounded to find 
just as much dirt and degradation in a 
and idealized the world over for 
wealth, health, great cities, and beau- 
‘iful countrysides!” 

When he came to his job in Brooklyn 
n September 1945 the whole problem 
nad to be analyzed, organized, and a 
workable program introduced. He dis- 
covered he had a congregation of about 
500, 60 “black” Catholic families, and 
few capable leaders. 


Besrve Pastor Sires as we talked sat 
nis young and capable wife, Mary, and 
his friendly little three-year-old son, 
Billy. They make a real home of 564 
Second Street, a brownstone house 
snuggled close to a Congregational 
church in one of the middle-class sec- 
tions of Brooklyn. 

“This is not an orphanage,” Pastor 
Sipes explained. “This is a true home 
for any child brought here. The pastor 
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is their real father. They are treated 
with respect as important individuals. 
Those here now have nothing forced 
on them. Whatever they take away— 
religion, morals, hygiene—is what they 
choose to take. They are free to see, 
to ask, and to be helped in time of need. 
Mostly, they need spiritual self-assur- 
ance. 

“Other agencies, secular and govern- 
mental, can supply material wants. We 
give them a spirit they can’t find any- 
where else. 

“Unless the hearts of men are edu- 
cated, all the social legislation in the 
world will fail. Strikes and race ha- 
treds demonstrate how people are prey 
to any winds that blow and to anyone 
who will give them leadership. The 
job of the Evangelical Gospel is to 
change the hearts of men. 

“Man does not live by economics 
alone. The social worker may not un- 
derstand why his ‘case’ still has a weak 
spot—is a repeater—has no initiative. 
Spiritual re-orientation is the answer. 
And that’s where the missionary’s job 
comes in. He liberates the spirit of the 
man... not he, but God through him. 
He shows the individual that he is 
something ... a child of God, capable 
of citizenship in God’s Kingdom. Then 
he integrates the individual into a 
worth-while group and gives him some 
purpose in life. 


“SPECIFIC APPLICATION? Well, right 
here in South Brooklyn’s Red Hook 
District we have a melting-pot of prog- 
ress and people. It is torn between 
new industries and old homes, the feai 
and distrusts of first-generation immi- 
grants from almost every country you 
can name, and the immorality and dirt 
of discouraged and hopeless people 
bound by blind habit patterns of pov- 
erty. About 93,000 people! 
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“Dr. Ross Sanderson, doing field re- 
search for the Federal Council of 
Churches, tells us that Brooklyn, the 
famous borough of churches and almost 
3,000,000 people, presents to the Prot- 
estant Church the most devastated area 
in the whole United States. Another 
authority tells us that only year before 
last 250,000 Catholics were dropped 
from the church rolls in the diocese of 
Brooklyn. 

“Why? 

“Many reasons—increased seculariza- 
tion of the people, the development 
natural to a city, and because ‘fishers of 
men’ need all kinds of bait! 

“We have been slow to learn just 
how to fish in these troubled waters. 
Or shall I say, our middle-class 
churches have forgotten the martyr’s 
way of dealing with poverty? In any 
case, to get the right kind of ‘bait’ the 
habits of men must be understood, the 
tempo of modern culture, the factors 
influencing social change must be 
known. 

“When we play Lady Bountiful with 
food, clothes, and toys, we are not 
‘suckers’ as many may think. We learn 
where the needy live. We can go into 
their homes and make friends with 
them. We make no demands. We offer 
them the spiritual sympathy they need. 
They will come again when trouble 
strikes. We keep telling them to come. 
And at last an understanding of the 
idea of Christian brotherhood is born 


in them. 


“FOR EXAMPLE, ONE MORNING I was 
called ‘atone o’clock. A house had 
burned down. A four-year-old young- 
ster and two teen-agers were put in 
my care. I brought them here. The 
child reacted to the shock as any 
youngster would who had been neg- 
lected for years. As I carried him in 
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my arms he scratched my face and 
neck. He had to be taught how to take 
a bath. Plans had to be made for the 
family. A new home had to be found. 
Money had to be raised for a new rent 
deposit. 

“After they were all reunited, I fol- 
lowed them up and saw that a little of 
my words and our way of living had 
sunk in. That’s only a beginning. 

“Another type of problem is the 
with seven children produced in eigh 
years of marriage. He’s overwhelme 
with the responsibility of providing fo: 
them. He can’t face it. He'll try for 
time with the aid of a relief worker 
But that’s not enough without spiritua 
guidance and hope. 

“Some have plenty of money. On 
man earns $150 a week as a stevedore 
But at least $70 finds its way to th 
neighborhood bar, more goes into poke 
or ‘races.’ His family rarely see him o 
any cash. He beats his wife and chil 
dren and generally makes life intoler 
able. 

“These things are not something tha 
can be solved by a committee meeting 
giving $10, and getting a news plug fo 
it. Nor is that the answer for the wome 
who barter themselves for necessitie 
of life, or the children who hang ou 


on street corners. 


“THE RETURNING VETERAN needs spir 
itual help too. Many times he’s incline 
to feel sorry for himself or else to pu 
on a veneer of bitterness. He’s bee 
robbed of his initiative. And, with gov 
ernmental allowances, he can loaf, han 
around bars, join the old gang... ofte 
while his wife keeps the home goin 
He needs someone to analyze his sit 
uation. Someone to tell him: ‘You’re 
fighter. People think you are a her 
Now let’s see you act like one! Civili 
life is a battle too,’ 


s The Luther 


faithful while he was overseas. No 
mention is made of the women he 
bought with a pound of cheese in the 
South Seas, or with a piece of bread in 
Germany. No mention is made of her 
loneliness, hard work, fear of hearing 
he’d been killed. When the soldier re- 
turns he’s indignant, takes the matter 
to court. Divorce doesn’t settle it. It 
\breaks up the home. It may reproduce 
its own pattern in the life of the child, 
if any. It only multiplies the problem. 
“Tf Christian forgiveness comes in— 
or both husband and wife—it can be- 
et an even stronger love. Sex is not 
he only reason for marriage. 


“Then there’s the wife who was un- 
| 
: 


“IVIISSIONARIES, WHETHER THEY WORK 
in India or America, can revive the 
church as it was in the early days when 
the saints were in opposition to the 
world of conflicts. 

“We can help men through their suf- 
fering, to live and struggle onward and 
upward. We can liberate the spirit of 
man by the power of God, by the love 
of Christ, and the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit,’ Pastor Sipes concluded. 

And the heavens seemed to agree. 

Outside, the rain had ended. As he 
opened the door and said good-by, a 
rosy sunset spread its glow over 564 
Second Street, Brooklyn, and the hill- 
side of brownstone houses. 


et 


“After all, the kind of world one carries about in oneself is the 
important thing, and the world outside takes all its grace, color, and 


value from that.” 


—James Russell Lowell 


ri 
Do You Hear Music? 


By MARY G. REHMEYER 


I AM A MUSIC TEACHER. To be specific, 
I am a piano teacher. During my stu- 
dent and teaching days I have been 
ontinually surrounded by music. I 
ave played, sung, taught, and heard 

usie. 

Did I say music? I am not sure I 

ean that. Some of the time, a dis- 
ressingly large percentage of the time, 
I have heard notes—not music. It seems 
to be the vogue to make a dazzling dis- 
lay of virtuosity, often at the expense 
Be everything else. Performers attempt 
to outdo one another in trying to play 
the largest number of notes in the 
Bhortest possible time. 

Many concert artists do it, and their 
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audiences go away greatly impressed. 
They will again go to hear Mr. So-and- 
So play the piano or the violin. They 
will not necessarily go to hear Bach 
or Beethoven, Debussy or Shostako- 
vitch. They are impressed only by the 
notes and the technical skill of the per- 
former. 

Students are the same. A _ student 
may play, in a mediocre fashion, some 
musically inferior piece containing 
many passages of brilliant runs and 
crashing chords and “go over” in a big 
way with his fellows, while another 
student may play a lovely slow move- 
ment beautifully except for one or two 
slips of memory or a couple of wrong 
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notes, and not “go over” at all. He can- 
not play. He forgot. He made a mis- 
take. 

Many teachers teach students to aim 
for correct notes and great technical 
skill, to the exclusion of everything 
else. It seems never to occur to them 
that they are given the privilege of 
playing music. Notes and technique are 
important, but they are not the end. 
They are but the means to the end— 
which is music. 

MAYBE THE SITUATION IN MUSIC is only 
one corner of the whole of so-called 
civilization today. We in our atomic 
age are striding ahead pretty fast. 
Could it be possible with all our knowl- 
edge and skill, and with all of our big 
power conferences that we have noth- 
ing to say, or that we are incapable of 
feeling deeply? Impossible! Yet—is it? 

This business of notes-or-music may 
be true in other fields as well as in music 
itself. Let us take ourselves for ex- 
ample. Are we merely playing notes in 
our lives? I have recently been read- 
ing of the many membership accessions 
throughout our church. From several 
sources, I have been led to believe that 
church attendance is not on the down- 
swing these days either. Many Bibles 
are sold, and other religious literature 
seems to be more than holding its own. 

I wonder if we are merely playing 
notes, in spite of all of this. The world- 
at-large certainly is anything but a 
pretty sight—and the silence caused by 
the lack of music is thunderous. If you 
do not want to look at the world, or 
your own town, just look at yourself. 
Are you merely going through the mo- 
tions of doing all the things your better 
self says you should be doing? Are 
you developing the habit of going to 
church, of reading your Bible, or of 
praying regularly, because “they” say 
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these are the things we should all be 
doing? If this is your motive you are 
being satisfied with notes. 


ONCE A PERSON HAS FELT the depth, 
beauty, and power of music, he will 
know that it is music that must surely 
be the goal. Notes are important, but 
only as they release the great moving 
power of music are they of any real 
value. Our music must be a deeper 
conviction that God is, a deeper inner 
knowledge that because of love Jesus 
Christ came to earth to redeem us. Our 
music must be a truer belief in the for- 
giveness of sins, and the humbling re- 
alization that we most assuredly need 
this forgiveness. 

Our music must be a thirst for the 
feeling of the presence of Christ in our 
lives, and a more sturdy and more sin- 
cere trust in Him. Our music must be 
filled with thankfulness and gladness, 
with humility and praise! Such music 
will be beautiful and, if we keep prac- 
ticing, it will gain in depth of feeling 
and in volume until it can be heard b; 
those about us. Perhaps others, afte: 
hearing the music of our lives, will also 
want to play beautiful music in thei 
lives. 

Once it has begun to gain power, 
music will stop, who knows where? I 
cannot be stopped! It will be sprea 
over all the earth! It will show itse 
in love and service for all men every 
where. 

Yes, we shall be playing the notes 
for. they are important. But we 
not stop there. We go on and pla 
music—the most wonderful music tha 
could ever be played. Do you ask why’? 
Because our music will be directed b 
the master director, Jesus Christ him 
self. With Him as our director, it wi 
be music in the truest sense of the word 
It cannot be otherwise! 


The Luthera 


SHINING IN THE LITERARY SKY is a new 
“| star—and her name is Gladys Schmitt. 
*) Her latest novel has sold a million 
‘copies in five months. 

| Especially surprising is the success 
. lof the Schmitt novel because it is a re- 
Pitelling of the Old Testament story of 
ing David, and it is 631 pages long. 
planation of the success is that the 
‘) book is an extraordinary piece of writ- 
ng. You can put David the King on 
the shelf beside Werfel’s Hearken Unto 
‘ithe Voice (about Jeremiah) and 
‘Thomas Mann’s series of stories about 
oseph. 

Another point needs explaining. Why 
id Miss Schmitt go to the Bible for 
aterial for a story? That question 
takes us back to her childhood. “An 
: See Lutheran childhood brought me 
Iwery close to the Bible. The severity of 
| ‘the doctrine and the knowledge of my 
own imperfections made David doubly 
|appealing to me from the start,” ex- 
|plained Miss Schmitt—now Mrs. Simon 
Goldfield—in a radio interview recently. 
| It was in Memorial Lutheran Church, 
\| Pittsburgh, that Miss Schmitt learned 
er Sunday school lessons and prepared 
| for confirmation. 
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|| SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS ALONE would 
| hardly equip an author to produce a 
600-page novel about an Old Testament 
personality. In the last four or five 
years Miss Schmitt read through a 
good-sized library of histories of an- 
| tient Israel, commentaries on the two 
books of Samuel, archaeologies, geog- 
taphies of Palestine, travel books. 

| . “The Biblical story is in itself so 
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‘1A Lutheran Sunday School Taught 
Gladys Schmitt About David thé King 


—But not everything about him which you'll find in her best-selling novel 


dramatic, so moving and revealing, that 
I seldom felt the slightest desire to 
depart from it or to introduce any 
changes. Yet it was necessary to add 
many incidents to reveal a character or 
to heighten a dramatic effect. I have 
done so reverently,” she explains. 

Wanting to know more about Miss 
Schmitt’s “austere Lutheran  child- 
hood,” Tue LurHeran’s Pittsburgh cor- 
respondent, George E. Little, had a 
talk with her recently. 

“She first told me about her home,” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Lord of Life 


: 
STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Know THE Biste. Before reading this 
article, read Luke 8:19-56. 


THERE ARE TWO PERPLEXITIES in the 
brief episode of Jesus’ family coming 
to see Him. The first concerns “His 
brethren.” Who are they? Some ex- 
plain that they are the children of an 
earlier marriage of Joseph; others say, 
cousins of our Lord whose upbringing 
was in Joseph’s care; still others main- 
tain, the children of Joseph and Mary, 
born after Jesus’ birth. The first two 
“explanations” would never have been 
made except to escape the third, in the 
interest of the Roman Church’s doctrine 
that Mary remained a virgin until the 
end of her life. Luke’s language in 2:7 
certainly gives support to the third ex- 
planation. 

The second problem concerns the rea- 
son for the visit. Remembering that at 
this time “neither did His brethren be- 
lieve in Him” (John 7:5), the best ex- 
planation is that His family came as a 
group to control His behavior. They 
wished to save Him from rashly pro- 
voking the Pharisees (cf. Mk. 3: 21). 
Not until the Resurrection were they 
converted to full faith in Him whom 
they knew so intimately. That very 
intimacy made them nearsighted. So 
familiar was Jesus to them that they 
lacked full faith in Him. 

This explains the abrupt refusal of 
Jesus to go to them. Not blood kinship, 
but faith, was significant. With eye and 
hand He indicated the circle of His dis- 
ciples: “My mother and my brethren 
are these” (verse 21). No one enters 
the kingdom of virtue of natural birth, 
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but only through hearing and obeying 
the Word of God.” 


AFTER THIS EXPERIENCE, Jesus is not 
only physically tired but emotionally 
disturbed. He seeks solitude on the 
thinly populated eastern shore of the 
lake. Despite His exhaustion He has 
lost neither His calm trust nor His 
ability to relax. 

Suddenly the waters were stirred by 
a severe squall. Such a wind, sweeping 
down from the mountains and funneled 
through narrow valleys, is quite com- 
mon in this place. Its fury on this oc- 
casion was so great that it frightened 
experienced fishermen. 

Jesus, awakened, “rebuked” the 
storm (it is the same word that is used 
in 4:39), and at once both the win 
and the storm-tossed water were still 
Then comes the reminder that faith i 
God should conquer fear. Could 
storm prevent the accomplishment o 
God’s will? 

This miracle, whose power the 
could estimate so well because the 
knew the mighty forces He had mas 
tered, started the disciples into a ne 
awareness of the majesty of this So 
of Man. “What manner of man is this’ 
(verse 25)? 


+The Luthera 
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THERE IS UNCERTAINTY about the place 
of the next miracle. Matthew speaks 
of it by another name (8:28). Town 
names were often used popularly for 
wider districts, which may in this case 
have overlapped. Most students identify 
the site with the ruins of Khersa, lo- 
cated near a steeply sloping bank. 

Living among the tombs built into the 
limestone hillsides was “a certain” man. 
Matthew mentions two, but only one 
plays a part in Luke’s story. Mastered 
by demons, he could not be controlled 
(verse 29). As in many similar in- 
stances we find recognition of Jesus’ 
authority mingled with an impatient, 
“Why do you interfere with me?” 

Jesus’ first question (verse 30) was 
intended to recall the sufferer to a con- 
sciousness of his own identity. But the 
evil powers were too strong. He could 
not even distinguish himself from the 
possessing demons, whom he describes 
as “legion.” Yet Jesus’ power could not 
be withstood. The demonic powers 
must come out. Apparently their only 
“rest” lay in doing evil (Matt. 12:43), 
so they sought to enter into some near- 
by pigs. Mark reports (5:13) that there 
were 2,000. This may have been the 
figure set by the owners as they esti- 
mated their loss. They do not escape 
their doom, for with the pigs they are 
hurled into the lake. 


THE HERDSMEN REPORTED these things 
to their masters, and they hurried to 
tre scene. Their pigs are gone! They 
did not consider the man who had been 
healed. They preferred property rights 
to human rights. Religion was all right 
in its place. So were mercy and heal- 
ing. But they must not be permitted 


_ to disturb property interests. Paul ex- 


perienced the same kind of opposition 
in Ephesus (Acts 19:24-34), for this 
attitude is widespread. Afraid that this 
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Stranger from Capernaum might bring 
other losses, they urged Him to leave 
(verse 37). Thus ends Jesus’ brief stay, 
for had He not said, “Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you” (Matt. 
7:6). 

Before He left, however, the former 
demonic asked permission to accompany 
Him. He was told that he could do 
more good at home. Since Jesus did 
not intend to return to this section, 
there need be no concern that the re- 
port of this miracle would cause Him 
to be mobbed by eager crowds. So in 
this case the usual command to main- 
tain secrecy is not given (verse 39). 


No SOONER DOES Jesus’ boat arrive 
back at Capernaum than He is met by 
the cry of need. Eager eyes had watched 
the sails of his boat from the moment 
it had left the other coast. Jairus was 
too anxious to worry about this im- 
portance. What difference did it make 
that he was the chosen leader in the 
synagogue? His only daughter was 
gravely ill, and here was the only one 
who could help. With deep humility 
he fell at Jesus’ feet, a tribute that was 
accepted by Him although it was re- 
jected by Peter (Acts 10:26) and an 
angel (Rev. 19:10). 

It is interesting that Luke takes pains 
to point out (as in 7:12 and 9:38) that 
this concerns an only child. Might it 
be that he himself had an only child, 
perhaps one who had died? 

This leader of the Jews lacked the 
strong faith of the centurion (7:6, 7) 
and requested Jesus to come to his 
home where his 12-year-old daughter 
was lying ill. Luke quotes the father 
as saying his child was “dying” while 
Matthew 9:18 mirrors the confused 
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anxiety of the parent in the words that 
she was “even now dead.” Even weak 
faith brings results, however, and Jesus 
sets out, followed by His disciples. 

As He went the crowd “strangled” 
Him (verse 42). Taking advantage of 
this confusion, a woman who had suf- 
fered from a hemorrhage for many 
years came to Him for help. Luke 
knew and admitted the inadequacy of 
his own profession, although considera- 
tion for his fellow physicians caused 
him to omit Mark’s sharper comment 
(5:26). The various cures suggested 
in the Jewish Talmud for such an ill- 
ness were either silly or severe. . The 
Law (Lev. 15:19, 26) regards such a 
woman as “unclean” because of her 
affliction, which added to her timidity. 
Her modest and crushed spirit pre- 
vented her from approaching the 
healer directly. Instead she clutched 
one of the tassels that were attached 
to a man’s garment. Her faith con- 
tained much superstition, for she seems 
to have thought that the garment itself 
possessed magical powers (cf. Acts 
19: 11-12). 

Although He had not seen the wom- 
an, Jesus had felt her touch. But when 
He inquires about it, Peter, who often 
expresses the silent bewilderment of 
the others, says, “Everybody is touch- 
ing you!” But this touch had not been 
casual. Jesus had felt the touch of 
need, and His spirit had responded in 
mercy. Yet the woman whose faith 
had been answered must be cured of 
the superstition that clung to it. How 
could He do this? 

The woman is more frightened than 
before. Would her action not be re- 
garded as presumption? She was “un- 
clean” and yet she had dared to touch 
an important rabbi, even though her 
touch rendered Him “unclean” also. But 
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how considerately He speaks to her! 
“Daughter, be of good comfort.” Then 
follows the lesson she needed: “Thy 
faith—not this superstitious touch— 
hath made thee whole.” 


THIS PAUSE AND LEISURELY conversa- 
tion must have been a severe test of 
the father’s faith and patience. Yet he 
learned quickly that Jesus was never 
really too late (John 11:21-23). Mes- 
sengers brought the tragic word: 
“Leave off troubling the rabbi; your 
daughter is dead.” This message Jesus 
also heard, but with calm certainty He 
ignored it. He has words of comfort 
and encouragement for Jairus even 
now. If only he will face the future 
with Christ, he need not be dismayed. 

Swiftly the story moves to its climax. 
With His closest companions and the 
parents of the girl, he goes in. There 
he found the noisy, professional mourn- 
ers who “weep, howl, beat their breasts 
and tear their hair according to con- 
tract” (Thomson). These are silenced 
and their hopeless view of death re- 
buked. The dead who can be raised 
are not dead as the world thinks of 
death. They that laughed at His con- 
fidence, “knowing that she was dead” 
(verse 53), knew only part of the fact. 

Then, in this restored quiet, He takes 
the child’s hand and tells her to get 
up. Mark records the words He used, 
“Talitha cumi.” How simple and un- 
assuming to use the very words with 
which her parents had so often awalk- 
ened her in the morning! 

As in the earlier miracle (7:15) He 
graciously gives the pent-up emotions 
of the mother a chance for expression. 
“He commanded to give her food” 
(verse 55). Again the incident is con- 
cluded with the command to observe 
silence. It is more profitable to thank 
God than to gossip. 


The Lutheran 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Lathrop has a Change of Plans 


I HAD PASSED NO ONE I knew, as I 
walked down to the shopping district 
on Main Street. In fact, I had passed 
almost no one at all. Eastwick seemed 
a ghost town. People had begun drift- 
ing out of the neighborhood as soon as 
school closed, until now the population 
couldn’t be more than half the normal 
winter number. 

In the stores I received more atten- 
tion than usual. Something in the at- 
mosphere made me think of the few 
times in my childhood when I’d stayed 
after school to work with the teacher 
on some special project—a sort of 
lonely, half-reluctant importance. 

Buying for two, instead of four, was 
rather fun. I found several choice items 
which had not been in the shops for a 
while. Perhaps I’d take time to serve 
one of those perfect little “suppers for 
two” which look so tempting in the 
magazines. A low bowl of flowers, 
gleaming silver, my best china, per- 
fectly cooked and served food—really 
there should- be a photographer with a 
flashbulb to record the effect. We might 
add a caption, “Sweethearts Still” or 
something of that sort. I smiled at my 
own fancy and the clerk smiled back, a 
trifle uncertainly. Perhaps “Super-sup- 
pers for the Senile” might be a better 
caption, I told myself impatiently. 

“Sure you can manage those pack- 
ages?” the clerk asked. 


SOMEHOW THE STEEPNESS of the hill 
leading up to the church and the row 
of houses of which the parsonage is 
one, always surprises me. Shortly be- 
fore I reached the Hefflingers, I began 
to breathe a bit heavily. My own dis- 
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comfort made me wonder how Miss 
Ethel might be feeling. This might be 
a good time to drop in for half an hour. 

Miss Blanche hurried to the door to 
meet me. “Why, Mrs. Lathrop, you 
shouldn’t be carrying those bundles in 
this heat. Do put them down at once. 
I'll have Roger take them for you when 
you're ready to go. Ccme right in 
where it’s cool. I always keep the win- 


dows toward the east closed in the 


morning. Then I open them at noon 
and close those toward the west. Our 
house is always degrees cooler than 
other houses with the same construc- 
tion and exposure.” 


I’>D MEANT TO SAY something about 
Jerry’s having driven into town, so that 
I had to market on foot, and perhaps 
something about having bought more 
than I intended when I started out, but 
the place to inject such remarks into 
the conversation seemed to sweep past. 
By the time Miss Blanche paused, 
polite explanation seemed useless. I 
decided to skip it and go on from the 
point at which we had arrived. 

“How is Miss Ethel standing the 
heat?” 

“Fairly well. Of course, she is lying 
still and it is natural that she should 
not feel it as much as those who are 
moving around waiting on her. The 
doctor seems satisfied with her prog- 
ress, although it is slow, very slow.” 

“Is she equal to seeing visitors, or 
must she be kept entirely quiet?” 

“She may have visitors for a short 
time, but Doctor Terry doesn’t want 
her to see arfyone for long at a time. 
He doesn’t want me to stay in the room 
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too much. Sometimes I have to laugh 
to think of Terrance Sullivan whom 
I’ve known all my life actually giving 
me orders. Really to hear him you 
might think I wasn’t quite bright!” 


SHE LED THE way to a large, dim bed- 
room which, considering the day, was 
remarkably cool. Her sister lay in the 
middle of a huge, carved walnut bed. 
A thin hand moved fretfully. 

“Please, Blanche, go get some rest. 
There is nothing I need. You are just 
wearing yourself out.” 

‘T’ve brought you company, Ethel. 
Don’t you want to see who it is?” 

Miss Ethel turned her head slowly. 
At sight of me her eyes brightened. 
“Mrs. Lathrop! I thought you and the 
pastor were away.” 

“We have been away and we're going 
again. For the moment we’re at home 
catching up with a few odds and ends.” 

“Are the children in camp?” 

“Joan is. Mark is visiting friends of 
ours on a farm. They say he’s a help, 
and I know he’s getting valuable ex- 
perience. He loves it, too.” 

Miss Blanche had questions to ask 
about our weekend near Joan’s camp, 
but I could see that Miss Ethel was 
growing restless. I stood up to go. 


To MY SURPRISE, the patient lifted a 
protesting hand. “Please, please, don’t 
go yet. Blanche, Mrs. Lathrop must 
have something cold to drink before 
she goes. Couldn’t you make us some 
lemonade?” 

“No, thank you,” I smiled. “I really 
must run.” Then at sight of sudden 
tears in Miss Ethel’s eyes, I changed 
my mind. “But if you were going to 
have some, I do believe I could be 
tempted.” 

Miss Blanche bustled off, as efficient 
about her nursing as abéut everything 
else. Miss Ethel waited till the sound 
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of her footsteps died away, then raised 
herself on her pillows. 

“Quick,” she whispered. “The bot- 
tom drawer of the bureau. Under the 
pile of sweaters and scarves. The long 
envelope. Put it in your bag. Quickly! 
Before she comes back.” 

There was nothing to do but obey her 
orders. She might be delirious, or she 
might not. In any case, I'd have to 
humor her. 

I located the envelope, large manila 
affair, and brought it to the bed. “In 
your handbag,” she insisted. “You may 
have to fold it. Don’t let her suspect.” 

This is the most unreal thing that 
ever happened to me, I told myself. 


WHEN THE ENVELOPE was safely out 
of sight, she motioned me to come 
closer. Glancing fearfully toward the 
door, she whispered, “They are stories. 
I want you and Pastor Lathrop to read 
them and see whether they are good 
enough to send to a magazine. I’ve 
been writing them off and on for years, 
but I’ve never had the courage to send 
them off. But now I’m desperate. I 
must get some money, somehow. I must 
get away from her or I shall die.” 

“There, there,’ I soothed. “Pastor 
Lathrop and I will see what can be 
done.” 

“Tt was bad enough before I was 
sick, but now she —.” 

“Here’s that nice cold drink you 
wanted,” boomed Miss Blanche from 
the doorway. “Isn’t she a lucky girl 
to have a sister who can wait on her?” 

Somehow I responded. Somehow I 
drank the lemonade, making appro- 
priate small talk the while. Somehow 
I took my leave and hurried home. 

Jerry would have a good dinner, but 
there would be no fancy touches. All 
I wanted was time to examine the 
stories in the hidden envelope. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Inferiority Sense 


I have five children. Four of them are 
active, expressive youngsters. But Roy, 
eight years old, has an inferiority complex. 
He doesn’t mingle with the rest as much 
as he should. He is inclined to hang back 
and have little to say. This is the case at 
home, and it is more pronounced away 
from home. Why shouldn’t he be like the 
others? 


It may be that for some reason Roy, 
in his earliest years, was held back, 
told he couldn’t do this or that, pun- 
ished unnecessarily, and not given as 
much attention as the others. Perhaps 
he was weaker physically, was over- 
protected, and discriminated against by 
the other children. Do you remember 
occurrences of that sort? 

1. Encourage conversation and other 
expression. 

2. Help him to find things to do— 
things in which he can succeed—and 
praise him for his successes. 

3. Go easy on chiding him for fail- 
ures; recognize his efforts. 

_ 4, Refrain from playing up other 

family members in his presence. Treat 
all fairly. Fairness may require giving 
him a little edge. 

5. Give him a little pep-talk occa- 
sionally, using plenty of tact. 

6. Encourage him to mingle as much 
as possible with those of his own age, 
and commend him for any social prog- 
ress. The church’s youth activities 
should be helpful. 


Boy-Girl 

My daughter is in her last year in high 
school. She has a good head, and has done 
well in school. She has talent in public 
speaking and reciting. Her social qualities 
have been all that could be desired. She 
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has been active in Luther League and 
Sunday school. 

Now, it seems that she is about to throw 
herself away in a foolish love affair. She 
is going with a boy of only average men- 
tality, an American-born (European), 
a Catholic, and a member of a crude type 
of family. She resents our objections and 
talks back in insolent terms. I am afraid 
this affair may take a serious turn, and 
that would be the disappointment of our 
lives. 


You have built up a picture of your 
daughter’s future, according to your 
hopes; but she is following her own 
ideas and feelings. You have also spun 
a fabric of preferences, prejudices, and 
opinions about other races out of fact, 
hearsay, and fancy. Many young peo- 
ple hold other opinions, and it is not 
easy to adjust the differences. 

All of us need broader and deeper 
appreciation of other races and na- 
tionalities. We are inclined to prejudge 
them and to disregard facts. Is this 
fair? 

We'd do better to estimate persons 
on the basis of their character, religion, 
heredity, industry, intelligence, and de- 
pendability. 

More happy, successful marriages re- 
sult from large common background 
than from the opposite. And no one 
should ignore the further hindrances 
imposed by the Catholic church. There 
is the source of much trouble. 

If the church and the home have not 
prepared young people it may be im- 
possible to do anything when the issue 
is joined. Parental guidance and courses 
in preparation for marriage by our 
churches are needed everywhere. Why 
do parents neglect these matters in 
the younger years and then get all 
“het-up” when a crisis arises? 
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BOOKS 


Christ and the Atomic Bomb 


Christ and Man's Dilemma. By George Buttrick. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 244 pages. $2. 

The fact that has gradually settled on the consciences and minds of thoughtful 
people, after the hysterical announcement of the use of the atomic bomb, is that here 
we confront another historic “date-line.” Since that time each day finds a new out- 
pouring of words, timed by this scientific achievement which was announced. 

With just such an urgency, George Buttrick set to writing this new book, Christ 


and Man’s Dilemma. He writes with a 
white-hot pen and tells us that he wrote 
at 2,000 words a day for 30 days. It is an 
evidence of the wealth of vision of this 
disciplined mind that thus could bring to 
bear his articulated Christian faith on the 
issues laid bare by this newest event in 
humanity’s struggle. If the book is hur- 
riedly written, it doesn’t sound like it. 

Dr. Buttrick’s book is an analysis of 
our Western culture from the viewpoint 
of one who has read widely, experienced 
widely, observed widely and, what is more 
important, has come to deep Christian 
convictions which create and reveal the 
tensions of civilization. Here we have the 
modern preacher at his very best observ- 
ing and judging the plight of mankind 
and the only possible hope. 

His first chapter, perhaps the keenest of 
the book, reveals the dilemma. “We are 
above mortality only enough to know that 
we are mortal: to break the bondage is 
beyond our human means. . . . Such is 
human dilemma. We are ignorant, but 
aware of our ignorance, yet unable to 
lighten our darkness: we need a revela- 
tion. We are wicked but we know our 
wickedness, yet we cannot overcome it: 
we need a redemption. We are mortal, 
and chained to mortality, though with a 
long enough chain to see it for what it is, 
yet we cannot break the chain: we need 
deliverance.” 

As a prophet of old, he points out that 
gadgets won’t save us nor all of our pagan 
might. This is not an American preening 
his feathers, an eagle to survey the world. 
There is more of the dove of the Holy 
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Spirit in it, with flashes of insight and 
guidance, 

One is aware in such a book that you 
cannot tag Christ in as an afterthought 
in approaching these dilemmas. These are 
the areas of tensions which are revealed 
because one has tried to know the mind 
of Christ. They are seen and felt for that 
very reason. The dilemmas analyzed here 
concern themselves with man’s ignorance, 
wickedness, morality, business, education 
and the preoccupation with the machine. 
In such, points out this author, we reveal 
our inability to save ourselves. 

Dr. Buttrick has made enduring contri- 
butions in his books on the “Parables” and 
“Prayer.” This newest writing is the re- 
sult of such a Christocentric mind survey- 
ing the world. Personally, we wish that 
Dr. Buttrick would now give us a portrait 
of the Christ through whose eyes he has 
looked at our world. 

All thoughtful readers will appreciate 
this analysis of modern man’s dilemma as 
well as the statement of man’s one hope. 
Every preacher ought to read it with 
greatest profit, and return to his study and 
pulpit with a deepened sense of the “real 
Christ—not for Christ as a vague ideal, 
for that would be no match for our selfish- 
ness; not for Christ as a name for our good 
intentions, for they are less than straws 
in our modern tempest; but for Christ as 
the Incarnate God.” RatpH Loew 


No Easy Optimism 
The Devil and God. By William Robinson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. !25 pages. $1.00. 
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This book is a clear, convincing discus- 
sion of the problem of evil, and of a pos- 
itive Christian solution thereto. It de- 
serves to be read most carefully. Although 
not employing technical terminology, the 
author treats the subject with scholarly 
thoroughness, 

The experiences of the war have made 
us conscious of the facts of evil. This is 
no day for an easy optimism, nor for a 
dream of humanistic progress. 

Robinson dismisses as wholly inadequate 
the persistent non-Christian solutions 
which would account for evil by either 
attributing it to God, or denying its ex- 
istence except as an illusion. 

From the days of Marcion to the pres- 
ent, Christians have attempted to solve 
the problem by assigning the cause of evil 
to the Devil. Care must be taken not to 
interpret the Devil as non-existent, nor as 
dualism does by making him co-equal with 
God. 

The book provides many stimulating 
suggestions for a careful Biblical study of 
the problem. By means of a group of 
skillfully chosen New Testament passages 
the fundamental Christian solution is de- 
fended that Jesus, as infinite God, over- 
powered evil, and that He empowers His 
followers to face the reality of evil, pro- 
duced by the finite Devil, and to vanquish 
it. RUSSELL W. STINE 


Every Christian a Minister 
We Have This Ministry. Edited by John 


Oliver Nelson. Association Press. 93 pages. 
$1.50. 

An attempt is made in this book to out- 
line for all interested the various “pro- 
fessional” opportunities in the church to- 
gether with notation about preparation, 
qualifications, and the like. Pastors and 
church workers will find it excellent to 
place in the hands of young people seeking 
guidance in preparation for life work. 

The first chapter is by the editor and 
shows what Luther emphasized, that every 
worthy task in life is a calling. All are 
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called to work for God whether as house~ 
maid or president of the U. S., just as 
truly as some are called to give all their 
time to the work of the church and to 
receive their support from the church. 

The other chapters deal with 10 of the 
openings now fairly common in the church. 
An expert in each field writes the chapter. 
Each chapter covers eight to ten pages. 
They are: Every Christian a minister, ru- 
ral pastor, missionary abroad, director of 
religious education, church social worker, 
minister to students, college teachers of 
religion, military chaplain, institutional 
chaplain, interdenominational worker, city 
pastor. C. P. Harry 


Attention, Hollywood! 


The Invisible Sun. By Mildred Lee. West- 
minster Press. 307 pages. $2.50. 


This is the story of the Rev. John Paul 
Gregory, Southern Baptist pastor, and his 
work in a small town. Although Mildred 
Lee has written many short stories, this 
is her first full-length novel. And it shows 
an author with considerable talent, ability 
and promise. 

Her powers of characterization are ex- 
ceptional; her people in the book are real 
people. They live, move, and talk as real 
people. The prejudices, loves, hates, as- 
pirations, gossip and all the life of the 
small town pass in review and through 
the pastor’s experience. 

The Rev. Mr. Gregory: chooses to labor 
in a small town. How he strengthens his 
faith, keeps his ideals, and wins the con- 
fidence of the people is the burden of the 
story. His hopes lie with the young peo- 
ple and with them he labors faithfully. 
The climax comes when, with young 
Ritchie, he stops an attempted lynching 
at the door of the town jail. 

Here is a novel concerning a pastor 
which is written with understanding, sym- 
pathy, and insight. The story holds atten- 
tion to the end. It should be recommended 
to Hollywood as portraying a pastor who 
is a pastor. W. R. Siecart 
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eross the Desk 


One of the ‘observations credited to 
the American humorist, Mark Twain, 
came to our mind on the last day of 
June this year. He, according to rumor, 
said apropos of a report of his death, 
that the announcement was greatly ex- 
aggerated. Likewise from the data 
available following the Bikini “Cross- 
roads episode” on June 30, the most 
direful predictions of the violent release 
of atomic energy were not justified. The 
destruction caused by the bomb was 
great, but not a man-caused equivalent 
of an earthquake, a tidal wave, or a 
continent-devouring conflagration, as 
some feared it would prove to be. 

But enough damage was done to sup- 
ply ample reasoning for the suppres- 
sion of every resort to atomic energy as 
a military weapon. 


Evil's potent power 

Doubtless the optimism of believers 
in Christ is commendable, but attain- 
ment of a perfect world is a hope and 
not an achievement. Jesus taught his 
followers to expect combat with adverse 
forces: in fact, there is in our midst a 
regime of wickedness, of which Satan is 
the prince and malevolent director. As 
the father of lies, the essence of malice, 
the old serpent, his acts and intentions 
are constantly and completely opposed 
to virtue and obedience to the dictates 
of good will. His followers hate God 
and oppose piety and peace, and give 
allegiance to the powers of darkness. 

The conflict between good and evil 
is thereby made continuous. In the re- 
moter areas of antagonism, the devil’s 
plans are sustained by folk who are his 
ignorant agents. They err innocently 
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and respond, subconsciously for a while, 
to the lures of sin. But eventually they 
respond willingly to the seductions of 
Mammon and give preference to the 
kingdom of this world. 

The gifts of grace are then misused, 
abused and transformed by motives 
into forces that defeat the victory of 
the good in this world. It becomes rea- 
sonable, in fact necessary, to enact and 
enforce laws that prescribe penalties 
for wrongdoers. In the sphere of na- 
tional affairs, the suppression of in- 
iquity and injustice, the protection of 
worthiness and good will, must depend 
on agencies of force. Police, armies, 
weapons must continue available. 


Missouri's Picture by Missourians 

Among the numerous pamphlets that 
the postman brings to us at 4720 War- 
rington Avenue, Philadelphia 43, Pa., 
was one to which the sender did not 
attach his name. We might have ruled 
against its reading by classifying it as 
an anonymous communication, but its 
unusualness intrigued us. 

Its title—“Speaking the Truth in 
Love”—was at first an excitant of our 
suspicion. We acknowledge the worthy 
origin of that phrase, but there is a 
counteraction of experience which re- 
minds one of the sentence ascribed to 
parents or teachers as they approach 
the infliction of corporal punishment on 
a child. “This will hurt me more than 
it will you,” though explainable con- 
vincingly by the switcher, does not 
lessen the pained feelings of the 
switchee. Something similar is felt as 
a result of the truth spoken in love. 

But perusal of the pamphlet com- 
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pelled a radical revision of the impres- 
sions made upon us by its title page. 
We found ourselves in the delectable 
position of an observer instead of the 
victim of correction. Our usual posi- 
tion has been that of the accused (be- 
ing a member of the United Lutheran 
Church in America). But this pamph- 
let directs its charges against those who 
for many decades have pointed accus- 
ingly toward our ULCA’s declarations 
and practices. 

Our ecclesiastical group has been the 
subject of charges, not too numerous to 
mention but all of the sort that in- 
duces pain and sadness, coupled with 
the suspicion that our accusers thrived 
on our efforts to defend ourselves 
against the worst charges to which an 
| ecclesiastical organization can be sum- 
moned to make answer. 

But this pamphlet is entirely different 
in object and application. It is a be- 
lated report, we quote the preface, of “a 
discussion of a number of problems 
which are troubling the Lutheran 
Chureh in America, particularly the 
Missouri Synod.” It is self-described as 
A Statement in which 44 pastors and 
laymen subscribed to 12 declarations, 
the majority of which are double, con- 
sisting of an affirmation followed by an 
application of the affirmation, by which 
the errors of resolutions and ecclesias- 
| tical regulations of conduct are “de- 
plored.” For example, Affirmation 
Eight states: 

“We affirm our conviction that any 
two or more Christians may pray to- 
gether to the Triune God in the name 
of Jesus Christ if the purpose for which 
they meet and pray is right according 
to the Word of God. This obviously in- 
cludes meetings of groups called for 
|, \the purpose of discussing doctrinal dif- 


“We therefore deplore the tendency 
to decide the question of prayer fellow- 
ship on any other basis beyond the 
clear words of Scripture.” 

Page nine of the pamphlet carries the 
names of the 44 men who sponsor the 
statement. With a few of them we have 
had personal contacts. They give weight 
to the entire group. The last 70 of the 
booklet’s 80 pages carry a brief but 
quite convincing discussion of the 12 
“statements.” Were we called upon to 
advance counter-arguments to those 
which have become customary when 
Missouri indicts the ULCA with union- 
ism, “lodge religion, inadequate affir- 
mation of inerrancy of Holy Scripture 
and indifference to discipline,” we 
would find this series of essays very 
helpful. 

We repeat, however, that it is not 
aimed at correcting ULCA imperfec- 
tions and inadequacies. It is from with- 
in the Missouri Synod, and accuses 
fellow members of legalism, centralized 
domination, and prejudiced interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Furthermore, it is un- 
official, mere words unless made potent 
by Missouri Synod’s next convention in 
1947, the centennial anniversary of its 
founding in America. Furthermore, the 
conference at which these 12 statements 
were approved occurred in September 
1945. 

But you ought to read Article Five 
and its essay on the correct meaning of 
Romans 16:17, 18. It reminds us of the 
American sailor’s reply to the Queen 
of Romania’s eulogy of the beauty and 
energies of San Francisco. “Queen,” 
stated the sailor as he gave her majesty 
a hand when she stepped ashore from 
the gangway, “Queen, you said a 


mouthful,” 


Nathan FR. M. elhotn 
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Defense of the Deaconess 


Sir: 

We have a tendency to fasten our atten- 
tion upon some external condition and 
erroneously label it the prime cause. This 
is especially true when we have a bias 
against a tradition, a ritual, a garb. We 
reject the old tradition and start a new 
one. We substitute a new ritual and a 
modern garb for the old ones. 

The comparatively small number of 200 
deaconesses is not the issue. The Lord is 
not fooled, as we are, by mere numbers. 
Two hundred consecrated deaconesses in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit can do, and have 
selflessly done, His will. 

Apparel and celibacy are not the issues 
either. Celibacy is required in the diaco- 
nate because of the nature of the service. 
These women are set apart to render ex- 
traordinary, consecrated and devoted serv- 
ice. They choose it or not as they are led 
by the Holy Spirit. If they should desire 
to marry, they may. They resign from the 
diaconate, but not from the Church. 

Our failure is that many congregations 
have not received the service rendered by 
the deaconesses. How many churches have 
expressed the desire to have the service 
of a deaconess? How many Lutheran chil- 
dren have become acquainted with and 
come under the spiritual influence of a 
Sister? How many congregations send a 
deaconess to their sick and needy people? 

We, too easily, tend to look curiously 
but blindly at these messengers and ser- 
vants of God. We almost seem to fear 
their devotion and pity their sacrifice. If 
we came to them accepting their proffered 
good will—if we taught our children to re- 
spect and admire their service—if we sup- 
ported more generously their work—if we 
sought their ministration, God would pro- 
vide more such consecrated women, 

Frances A. TALTAVULL 
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Doubtful 


Sir: 

I saw an article in THe LuTHeran that 
read something like this, “There is a wafer 
of thin paper with an image of St. Anthony 
on it and they say if one will eat these 
wafers it will cure stomach trouble.” 

A neighbor lady brought the paper over 
to show me, as I have been sort of con- 
ciliator between her and her husband. He 
used to be a Catholic in his youth, She is 
trying to get him to join the Lutheran 
Church for the sake of the children. So 
she brings these things up to him about 
his former religion but he passes it off as 
pure bunk and says that telling lies about 
each other is a Christian pastime. 

When she read the article to me, he 
said in comment, “Those Lutheran papers 
must think their subscribers are dumb to 
believe such bunk.” So she asked me to 
try to run it down to prove to him it was 
so. If you can say exactly what Francis- 
cans have the wafer, I may purchase some 
of them for her. He réally believes it is 
a concoction of bigotry and absolutely 
without truth. Cuas. F. CARROLL 


The saints are a trifle mixed, In THE 
LUTHERAN of Dec. 26, Dr. Seebach referred 
particularly to St. 
Joseph stamps, cir- 
culated in Quebec. 
Dr. Seebach has se- 
cured for Mr. Car- 
roll one of these 
stamps, printed on 
rice paper to make 
= it edible. The St. 
it =Anthony stamps are 
reports the “Converted 
Catholic,” and can be bought in New York 
from the Franciscan Fathers. There are 
also stamps bearing a prayer to St. Francis 
or St. Dominic. 
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DAVID THE KING 


reports Mr. Little. Her grandmother 
lived with the family throughout 
| Gladys’ childhood, and exerted consid- 
‘erable influence. Miss Schmitt charac- 
terized her as “a stern disciplinarian, 
_God-conscious, and her language full 
of Biblical overtones. . . . To her, black 
was black and white was white.” It 
was grandmother who made a beautiful 
confirmation dress for her. 

The stern, two-fold influence of home 
and church gave Miss Schmitt an ab- 
|mormally acute conscience and fre- 
quently filled her with foreboding, she 
explains. Even after stamping an an- 
mnoying insect she was afraid she might 
have committed a wrong. In Sunday 
}school she received deep impressions 
\from the pictures given out, and even 


(From Page 25) 
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more from those on the large charts. 
But some were too realistic, too severe. 


“ 


“I FOUND COMFORT,” she says, “in 
learning that Luther, too, experienced 
much distress of soul during his later 
childhood and youth.” From that point 
on, her experience differs widely from 
Luther’s. Her pastor, the Rev. Frank 
Smith, turned aside from his Lutheran 
faith and led a large part of his congre- 
gation into the Unitarian Church. Along 
with him went the Schmitts. Gladys 
was fourteen when that happened, and 
in the change she found some release 
from the severity of Lutheran teaching. 

She still finds the Lutheran theo- 
logical system “fascinating,’ she says. 
“Tf I should ever become a Lutheran 
again, I hope you hear about it,’ she 
told Mr. Little in parting. 


HE REV. CARL HEMINGHAUS, American Lutheran Church, addressed the 800 persons attending 
e dedication of Jolly Acres, fresh-air camp at Annapolis Junction, Md., June 16. Carl Dis#ler, 
president of the Board of Inner Missions, presided. The Rev. Leon Zahn, executive secretary of 
e Baltimore Inner Mission Society, dedicated the property. Dr. James Oosterling, superintendent 
the society, offered the dedicatory prayer 
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Sunday School Enlistment Campaign 
Nets 210 in Elkhart-South Bend Area 


By Rosert H. HEINE 


Two HUNDRED AND TEN written accept- 
ances to attend Sunday school were se- 
cured recently during an enlistment pro- 
gram conducted in the Elkhart-South 
Bend area. One hundred and forty-eight 
calls were made in two evenings. 

The Rev. William S. Avery, Parish and 
Church School Board associate secretary, 

directed the campaign. As- 
INDIANA | sisting him were six synod 

pastors who served as vis- 
iting directors in the six participating 
parishes. 

A layman in the egg-marketing busi- 
ness claimed a record for his teammate 
and himself. One evening they called in 
two homes, enrolled 14 pupils for Sunday 
school and contracted for a crate of eggs. 

Tue Rev. Paut LurHer Kem, graduate 
of Hamma Divinity School, was ordained 
in Trinity Church, Ft. Wayne, the Rev. 
Paul H. Krauss pastor, May 26. The or- 
dination sermon was preached by Mr. 
Keil’s uncle, Dr. John E. Slater, Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Keil has been called as as- 
sistant pastor of Trinity Church, Canton, 
Ohio, the Rev. Willard I. Hackenberg pas- 
tor. 

GETHSEMANE CHURCH, Indianapolis, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary and 
the liquidation of all indebtedness April 
28. The late Dr. H. E. Turney, president 
of synod, preached. Members presented 
a check to their pastor, Dr. J. S. Albert, 
in appreciation for 17 years of service. 

Tue Rev. R. A. Boertcer, recently dis- 
charged from the chaplaincy, has been 
called by the National Lutheran Council 
to do student work at the University of 
Michigan. He will assist the Rev. Henry 
Yoder, student pastor. 

Tue Rev. G. C. Gorrine, pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Logansport, celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his ordination May 19. 
Dr. B. H. Pershing of Wittenberg College 
was speaker at a special service. 
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IN KEEPING with a synodical recommen- 
dation, the Middletown parish, the Rev. 
G. L. Schroyer pastor, memorialized the 
late Dr. Turney by contributing $50 to the 
Oesterlen Orphan Home. 

Unity Cuurcu, Terre Haute, the Rev. 
John Frank pastor, leads the synod in 
World Action. It has overpaid its two- 
year quota. 


Baltimore Congregation Supports 


Missionary Lawson in Liberia 
By J. Frank Fire 


BattimorE—St. Luke’s Church, Balti- 
more, the Rev. John C. Stuff pastor, will 
support Miss Helen R. Lawson as mission- 
ary to Liberia. Miss Lawson was com- 
missioned in St. Luke’s, May 19, by Dr. 
William A. Wade, representative of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. She left fro 
New York City by plane July 2. 


MARYLAND . Baltimore, June 23. The 
D Rev. Charles J. Hines, 


president of the Eastern Conference, de 
livered the sermon. 
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NINE Maryland Synod pastors received th 
above certificate in recognition of 50 years o 
service as Lutheran ministers. They were: Dr 
J. C. Bowers, George S. Bowers, J. M. Franci 
L. M. Zimmerman, Ernest R. McCauley, an 
M. A. Ashby, and Pastors W. G. Minnick, 
Luther Frantz, and |. D. Worman 
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| Bumprne Commirrec of Third Church, 
\Baltimore, the Rev. Paul E. Keyser pastor, 
announces that long-range plans are being 
made for a “Greater Third Church.” 
‘Forty-five thousand and twenty-five dol- 
lars in U. S. Savings Bonds (maturity 
jvalue) are on hand for this project. 

Tue Rev. Grorce E, MENDENHALL has be- 
‘come assistant to Dr. William F. Albright, 
professor of Semitic languages at Johns 
\Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

| Tue Rev. Kart L. Mumrorp, returned 
chaplain, has accepted a call to the Glen 
\Rock parish, Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
|| A TRIPLE CELEBRATION was arranged re- 
ently by the women of Salem Church, 
atonsville, in honor of the Rev. J. C. 
/Bowers. The occasion was Dr. Bowers’ 
BOth birthday, 50th anniversary of ordina- 
ion, and 36th anniversary as pastor of 


| Dr. Morris WEE, executive secretary of 
he Student Service of the National Lu- 
eran Council, was speaker recently at 
e Young People’s Fellowship, Luther 
Place Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
he Rev. L. Ralph Tabor pastor. 


Join Atlanta Church 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO persons 
have joined the Church of the Redeemer, 
Atlanta, Ga., since Jan. 1. Fifty-three were 
eceived Jan. 6. Accessions on Palm Sun- 
lay numbered 91. The Rev. John R. Brok- 
off has served as pastor since Sept. 1, 1945. 
Visitation Committees of the Women’s 
issionary Society and the Brotherhood 
\4ssisted Mr. Brokhoff in the evangelistic 
rogram. A goal of 1,000 confirmed mem- 
'Wers by Advent Sunday has been set by 
jthe church council. Present membership 
| 979. | 
First ANNIVERSARY of the chancel choir 
as marked June 23. It was organized in 
45 by the Rev. Hugh L. Baumgartner, 
rmer assistant pastor. Later in the year 
e junior choir and the Brotherhood 
orus were formed. With the senior choir, 
these serve under the direction of Dr. C. 
. Dieckmann of Agnes Scott College. 
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Service Council Names Executive, 


Outlines Objectives for Action 
By Watrter M. BRANDT 


WITH OPPORTUNITIES for service practically 
unlimited, the National Lutheran Council 
churches of Detroit's metropolitan area 
are now ready for action. The recently 
formed Lutheran Service Council has pro- 
cured Mr. Kenneth J. Weber as its exec- 
utive secretary. 

The Council’s primary objectives are: 
Co-ordination of efforts of the churches in 

the work of the 

council; publicizing 

all important ac- 

C tivities and events 

in the churches; 

building an accu- 

rate file for infor- 

mation of all con- 

gregations and 

pastors; and striving for a 100 per cent 

working agreement among the NLC 

churches on major objectives, such as Lu- 

theran World Action, student service work, 

teacher training courses, church publicity 

and program material. Activities in sports 

and recreation are being promoted with 

current interest focused on a softball 

league. The chairman of the board of 

directors is the Rev. C. H. Lange, pastor 
of Faith Church (ALC). 

SPRING RALLY. of the Central and Detroit 
districts of the Michigan Synod Luther 
League was held recently at Trinity 
Church, Ann Arbor, the Rev. Walter M. 
Brandt pastor. Sister Ruthea Kowalske of 
Saginaw and Pastor Arthur E. Wulf of 
Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, spoke. There 
were 215 registrations, the Detroit district 
furnishing 156 and the Central district 59. 

Triniry CuurcH, Grand Rapids, is being 
supplied by Mr. Allan Hauck, Hamma 
Divinity senior, during Dr. Ralph J. 
White’s 90-day leave of absence. Mr. 
Hauck also substituted for Dr. White at 
the recent convention of Synod, conduct- 
ing the memorial service in a most com- 
mendable manner. 
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Hoty Trivrry Cxurcs, Flint, the Rev. L. 
F. Gunderman pastor, celebrated its silver 
anniversary May 19 and 23. Since its or- 
ganization May 23, 1921, with 22 charter 
members, a total of 728 have been received 
into its membership, 464 being on the roll 
at present. The Board of American Mis- 
sions assisted the congregation until De- 
cember 31, 1939, when it became self-sup- 
porting. 

Briers: Michigan Synod’s new director 
of Lutheran World Action is the Rev. 
Henry O. Yoder, resident pastor of the Lu- 
theran Student Center at the University of 
Michigan . . . . Hope Church, Detroit, the 
Rev. Frank P. Madsen pastor, is complet- 
ing a church extension campaign calling 
for $18,000 in 18 months .. . . Gloria Dei 
Church, Detroit, the Rev. M. Roderick An- 
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derson pastor, observed the first anniver- 
sary of the dedication of its church edifice 
June 23 and 24. 


Camden Area Opens Youth Camp 
At ‘Crow’s Nest;’ 105 Attend 


By H. Paut GERHARD 


Campen—New venture by Camden area 
churches was a camp, July 8-15, at “Crow’s f 
Nest,” Sweetwater, for boys and girls, aged § 
12-16. 

One hundred and five young people and 
20 counselors and workers were under the 


supervision of Pas- 

tors H. Paul Ger- 
NEW JERSEY -d aac 
Donald Heft, assistant director; and Ralph 
I. Shockey, registrar. The Rev. Ralph J. 
Steinhauer and Mrs. Leonard Good were 
in charge of the recreational program. 

Others participating in counseling and in- 
struction were Pastors Stewart H. Rudi- 
sill, Collingswood; Eugene B. Umberger, 
Haddon Heights; Harry S. Bowman, Run- 
nemede; Floyd A. Paules, Philadelphia; 
and Leonard E. Good, Mt. Holly. Mrs. 
Harry S. Bowman, Mrs. Ralph J. Stein- 
hauer and Miss M. Houlroyd, Trenton, 
assisted. 

“Crow’s Nest,” located on the Mullica 
River, was loaned free of charge by the 
owner, Mr. Harold Curriden of Collings- 
wood. The camp is equipped with a large 
lodge, cabins, tents, bath houses, and rec 
reational grounds. 

Dectston to investigate the possibility of 
forming a New Jersey Synod was made a’ 
the spring convention of the New Jersey 
Conference, Holy Trinity Church, Manas 
quan, the Rev. Kenneth F. Frickert pastor 
The Rev. C. Donald Heft, Oaklyn, was 
named head of a committee to study this 
matter. 

TOKENS OF ESTEEM were presented to thal), 
Rev. and Mrs. G. Luther Weibel by 
conference. They plan to retire in Cali: 
fornia. Pastor Weibel preached the con: 
ference sermon. 
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| Officers re-elected were: The Rev. H. 
Paul Gerhard, Magnolia, president; the 
Rev. Harold F. Muffley, Gloucester City, 
secretary; and the Rev. Floyd P. Mille- 
| man, Riverside, treasurer. The Rev. Rich- 
| ard F. Garnet, Atlantic City, was elected 
clerical member on the executive commit- 
tee. Albert Halliday, Oaklyn, and William 
G. Scheina, Haddon Heights, were added 
as lay members. The Rev. Robert Z. 
/ Wuchter, Somers Point, was reappointed 
| statistician. 
A LARGE FARM TRACT in Riverside has 
|| been purchased by the board of the New 
Jersey Home. The site will be used for a 
‘| home for aged. 
|| Tue Rev. anp Mrs. Harry S. Bowman, 
'|Runnemede, were hosts to the annual 
|| meeting of pastors and wives of the Cam- 
}|}den Ministerial Association recently. Mrs. 
'|Donald F. Irvin presented the topic, “The 
\|}Enlarged Program for Women of the 
| Church.” 

Officers elected were: The Rev. Leonard 
E. Good, Mt. Holly, president, and Dr. B. F. 
|| Rudisill, Woodbury, secretary-treasurer. 
AT THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of St. 
|| Luke’s Church, West Collingswood, special 
/\recognition was given to Dr. and Mrs. 
|| W. M. Weaver for their 15 years of service 
to the congregation. Dr. J. Harold Mumper, 
an editor for the Parish and Church 
School Board, was speaker. Recently Dr. 
Weaver announced his retirement. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY former con- 
firmands attended the 14th confirmation 
reunion in Trinity Church, Camden, the 
Rev. Martin R. Lehfeldt pastor. The Rev. 
Karl Schild, Philadelphia, and G. Watson 
ere in charge of the reunion. 
|| A children’s altar in the primary depart- 
| ment of Trinity was dedicated recently in 
onor of Miss Hilda Keller. She has been 
| ja Sunday school teacher since 1908 and is 
| Inow also serving as superintendent. 

Men of the South Jersey Brotherhood 
are ready to begin an intensive member- 
ship drive, according to the new president, 
illiam G. Scheina, Sr., Haddon Heights. 
Other officers are: Stanley Hellings, 
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Riverside, vice-president; Fred Herzler, 
Palmyra, secretary; and Rudolph Kurze- 
knabe, Collingswood, treasurer. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Eugene B. Umberger, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Haddon Heights. Eight hundred 
dollars was contributed to the New Jersey 
Home at this meeting. 

CHAPLAIN WALTER ANGELO, former pastor 
of the Williamstown-Folsom parish, was 
chief speaker at the New Jersey Confer- 
ence Women’s Missionary Society conven- 
tion held in Trinity Church, Trenton, the 
Rev. J. Matthiesen pastor. A review of E. 
Stanley Jones’s book, The Christ of the 
American Road, by Mrs. Paul C. Weber, 
and a discussion of the work of Good 
Shepherd Home by Superintendent Con- 
rad Raker were highlights of the meeting. 
Mrs. R. Frank Herr is president of the 
conference society. 
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EMMANUEL CHuRCH, Lakewood, the Rev. 
P. M. L. Rowoldt pastor, is now debt free. 
The Rev. Roy L. Winters, superintendent 
of home missions in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Wilhelm F. Herr- 
mann, Philadelphia, were speakers at the 
mortgage-burning ceremony. 

HERE AND THERE: A set of chimes has 
been added to the pipe organ in Trinity 
Church, Runnemede, the Rev. Harry S. 
Bowman pastor. . . . Recognition has been 
given to Charles Goldenbaum, The Saviour 
Church, Trenton, for 34 years of service on 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 
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the church council. ... A new automobile 
was given the Rev. Paul C. Weber by 
Epiphany Church, Camden, upon his com- 
pletion of 25 years as pastor. 


West Side Hungarian Church to Move 


By Cuauprus E, JENSEN 


CLEvELAND—West Side Hungarian Church, 
the Rev. Gabor Brachna pastor, celebrated 
its 10th anniversary May 19. This congre- 
gation has purchased new property and 
will move soon. A survey of the reloca- 
tion section was made recently under di- 
rection of the Rev. Carl M. Kessler, field 
missionary of the Home Mission Board of 
the Ohio Synod. 

Tue Rev. Ronatp D. HoMRIGHAUSEN was 
commissioned as missionary to Liberia, 
May 5 in Trinity Church, Lakewood, the 
Rev. J. Louis Wolf pastor. 

The convention of the United Lutheran 
Church will be held in Cleveland, Oct. 5-. 
12. The Rev. Dale C. Recker, chairman of 
the Committee on Hotel Accommodations, 
is endeavoring to fill all reservations as 
received. Delegates were urged not to ex- 
pect hotel space before Oct. 5. 


Missionaries on Furlough Adress! 
Harrisburg District W.M. S. 


By Atron M. Morrer’ 


Harrispurc—Featured speakers at the 
eighth convention of the Harrisburg Dis- 
trict Women’s Missionary Society held in 
Zion Church, Hummelstown, May 16, were 
two missionaries. Dr. J. Russell Fink w. 
on furlough from India. Miss Marion Potts 
was on furlough from Japan. 

“Abundant Living” was the conventior 
theme. Mrs. Robert C. Benner, Oberlin 
is president of the district. 

Tue Rev. Eucene S. KELLER was recently 
elected superintendent of the Pennsylvaniz 

Industrial School 
PENNSYLVANIA Waite Hill. 
one of the 

largest schools for Fr telah boys in 
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Hospital. 
in China. 


particulars. 


| state, Mr. Keller had previously served 
there as Protestant chaplain. 

TEEN-AGE YoutH CenTER of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Harrisburg, the Rev. 
} Alton M. Motter pastor, ended its first year 
June 15. 

“We have enabled over 200 young peo- 
ple to have a good time in a wholesome 
atmosphere every Saturday night,’ Paul 
|E. Shearer, chairman of the committee and 
superintendent, said. “Here they drink 
cokes, instead of beer; play ping-pong in- 
stead of slot machines; take part in social 
dancing instead of night club jitterbug- 
ging.” 
. HERE AND THERE: Paul H. Rhoads, lay- 
‘fiman from Zion Church, Harrisburg, is now 
attorney for Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
Zion, Dr. S. Winfield Herman pastor, has 
oted to install a new $30,000 pipe organ. 
he Rev. J. T. Fox, retired, after a 41-year 
inistry, is living in Harrisburg. The Rev. 
\John Kammerer is newly elected pas- 
‘tor of Marysville charge. The Rev. Robert 
alhoun, returned chaplain, was recently 
stalled as pastor of Shrewsbury parish. 


osch Honored by Postmen 

The Rev. Edmund A. Bosch, pastor of 
ion Church, Utica, N. Y., was honored 
ecently at the annual communion break- 
st of the St. George Association of the 
J. S. Post Office of New York City. Prior 
his service with the armed forces, 
astor Bosch acted as spiritual director of 
yp) fhe association. 

ipl ‘In the presence of more than 1,500 em- 
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DOCTOR NEEDED AT ONCE 


Opportunity for pioneer work 
Build your own hospital 
Serve where you are really needed 


The call comes from China. Missionary Reinbrecht pleads for a physician for the Tsingtao 


Ten years have elapsed since we first promised a physician for the needy 


We appeal to young doctors who have seen service in army or navy. Write at once for 
“Whom shall we send, and who will go for us?” 


Board of Foreign Missions 
231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ployees of the New York City Post Office 
gathered for the breakfast at the Hotel 
Commodore, he was presented a scroll in 
recognition of his services. The presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. A. Hamilton Nes- 
bitt, founder of the St. George Association. 
In behalf of members of the association, 
Mr. Albert Goldman, postmaster of the 
City of New York, presented a purse to 
Pastor Bosch, who served Grace Church, 
Manhattan, before entering the army. 


Churches and YMCA Co-operate 


In Teen-age Recreation Program 
By Samuet E. Kipp 


NorristowNn—A program for teen-agers 
called Church Recreation Night is a new 
venture in co-operation between the Prot- 
estant Churches and the YMCA of Nor- 
ristown. A successful year of experimenta- 
tion has been completed and permanent 
plans are being laid for the coming year. 

The co-operating 
PENNSYLVANIA churches have full 

control of the pro- 
gram which makes use of the recreational 
equipment of the YMCA. Swimming, 
basketball, pool, ping-pong and dancing 
are included in the program. Plans for 
the fall include the employment of a so- 
cial director. The churches will share the 
responsibility of supplying additional lead- 
ers. The program is held every Saturday 
night. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS will be held 
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in four communities of the Norristown 
Conference during the fall. The school in 
Pottstown will be revived after a year’s 
inactivity. Schools also will be held in the 
North Penn area, Royersford and Norris- 
town. The Norristown school is a new 
venture and will serve four churches in 
the community. The Rev. Ernest E. Miller, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Center Square, 
is dean. Miss Helen Pfatteicher, parish 
worker of Grace Church, Norristown, will 
serve as secretary and registrar; Mrs. 
Evelyn Griffiths of St. Paul’s Church, Nor- 
ristown, treasurer; and Mr. Sylvanus 
March of Trinity Church, publicity. 
Aucustus CuHurcH, Trappe, observed the 
200th Anniversary of the birth of General 
Peter Muhlenberg at appropriate services 
held in the church and in the adjoining 
cemetery June 30. More than 800 people 
were in attendance. Col. Charles D. Trex- 
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ler, chaplain in the U S Army, was the 
principal speaker. The Rev. William H. 
Cooper of Roxborough spoke at the memo- 
rial service at the grave of General Muh- 
lenberg. Returned veterans of the parish 
formed a color guard and a firing squad 
at the grave. 

Augustus Church has completed the in- 
stallation of modern plumbing equipment 
at an expense of $2,000. 


Mrs. Eisenhart Renamed President | 
Of West Penn Conference WMS 


By Pau. Levi Foutk 


York—Mrs. Walter Eisenhart, York, was 
re-elected president of the Group B Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, West Pennsylvania 
Conference, at St. James Church, Gettys- 
burg, June 17. 

Other officers chosen were: Miss Miriam 
Roland, York, vice-president; Mrs. Enos 

Horst, Chambers- 


PENNSYLVANIA he rg, secretary; 


d Miss Julia 
Stepler, Chambersburg, treasurer. Mrs. 
Robert Kuhn, York; Miss Mildred Cous- 
hon, Gettysburg; Miss Violet Noaker, Car- 
lisle; and Mrs. Roy Simmons, York, were 
named to the executive committee. 

Capt. Carrott S. RvupisILL, native 
Hanover, has been appointed chief Prot- 
estant chaplain of the Valley Forge Gen 
eral Hospital, Phoenixville. 

CHILDREN’S WORKERS from this area me 
in St. Paul’s Church, York, June 3, to con 
fer with Miss Eleanor M. Stelzner. <a) 
Julia C. Sprenkel, Spring Grove, presided 
at the meeting. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Boiling Springs, the} 
Rev. L. A. Bush pastor, is now debt freej) 
A $22,500 mortgage was burned April 28%) 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, preached. 

Tue Rev. Epwarp K, STIPE was installe¢ 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, McSherrys 
town, by Dr. J. B. Baker, York, June § 
Mr. Stipe is also a teacher in Gettysb 
College. 


HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Donald R. 
- Stonesifer, Boonsboro, Md., was speaker at 
‘the York District Luther League meeting 
‘|n York, June 13... . Stiltz Church, York 
| County, celebrated its 10th anniversary by 
‘bbaying its mortgage. Chaplain Austin L. 
stiles was speaker at the anniversary 
service. . . . St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, 
as reduced its indebtedness from $49,000 
to $4,200 since 1940. 

GETTYSBURG SEMINARY alumni association 
bfficers for the coming year are: the Rev. 
wood S. Falkenstine, Westminster, Md., 
president; the Rev. J. Frank Fife, Balti- 
more, vice-president; the Rev. Bradley T. 
Gaver, Columbia, secretary-treasurer. 
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| Miss Mary Jane Oppyke of Washington, 
D. C., and the Rev. Cedric W. Tilberg, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Glenside, Pa., 
ere married June 27 in Keller Me- 
orial Church, Washington. Dr. Carl R. 
“simon, pastor, and Dr. J. Harold Mumper, 
“Mprmer pastor and now an editor for the 
Parish and Church School Board, offici- 


Boliek Starts Mission Church 
Virginia’s Oldest City 
By Witt1am E. EISENBERG 


WIncHESTER—Fredericksburg, oldest in- 


ieHifty attended the first service, May 5. 
2 | During Mr. Boliek’s pastorate at Front 
‘§Hoyal, Good Shepherd built a member- 
erty worth more than 
$12,000 is debt free. 
q 85 has organized an extension school in 
yw) Harmony Hollow numbering 75 members. 


ship of 140. Prop- 
: The Sunday school 
The Rev. Lemuel P. Sparks, former 
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chaplain, will succeed Mr. Boliek at Front 
Royal. ; 

THE INTERIOR of St. Paul’s Church, 
Stephens City parish, the Rev. R. L. Booze 
pastor, has been renovated. Trinity 
Church, Stephens City, has paid in full its 
two-year Lutheran World action quota. 

St. THomas CuurcH, Charles Town, 
W. Va., the Rev. J. H. Fray and the Rev. 
William Leigh Bell pastors, has pur- 
chased a chapel from the Episcopalians 
for $7,000. 

In 1945 BENEVOLENCE GIviNG, the Shenan- 
doah Parish, Woodstock, the Rev. John W. 
Mangum pastor, increased 376 per cent 
over the average for the past five years. 
Lebanon congregation spent $2,700 on 
building renovations last year. Mt. Zion 
Church has voted to build new Sunday 
school rooms at a cost of $5,000. 

HERE AND THERE: The annual summer 
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assembly of the Virginia Synod will be 
held at Massanetta Springs, July 22-29. 
An altar made by German prisoners of 
war in the camp at Winchester has been 
presented to Grace Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Eisenberg pastor. Pastors of the 
Shenandoah Valley Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association met at Calvary Church, Mt. 
Jackson, the Rev. B. D. Castor pastor, May 
21. The Rev. Dana H. Johnson is new 
pastor at Ascension Church, Arlington. 


ORGANIST AVAILABLE 


Church organist with experience in English 
and German services, and also in leading choir. 
Available for work in Philadelphia area. Ad- 
dress The Lutheran—K. S., 13th and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED 


A combination kindergarten teacher and 
choir director, or a kindergarten teacher. Con- 
tact The Pastor, Macedonia Lutheran Church, 
Burlington, N. C. 


WANTED 


Young United Lutheran pastor, wife and small 
infant are in need of house or apartment in or 
near Philadelphia. Please contact Rev. Ge 
Otterbein, Parish and Church School Board, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Changes of Pastorate 


ALBERTI, PAUL G. From Mt. Airy Seminary 
To Gethsemane Church, Keyport, N. J., anc 
Reformation Church, Long Branch, N. J. 507 
Broadway, Long Branch. 

BASS, GEORGE M. From Mt. Airy Seminary 
(Student) To Downingtown Parish, Pa. 1S 
Downingtown Ave. 

BAUERS, ULLA O. E. To St. Luke's Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5213 N. Warnock St. 

BEAHM, ANDREW H. From Chaplaincy. Tc 
Hegins Parish, Pa. c/o Mr. J. L. Eisen, Co- 
burn, Pa. 

FURMAN, WILMER F. From Chaplaincy. T 
Holy Trinity Church, Chester, Pa. 3703 Dor 
ney Park Rd., Allentown, Pa. 

GENTZLER, J. W. To Ickesburg Parish, Pa. 

GLEICHMAN, PAUL H. From Foreign Mi 
sionary. To Zion Church, Bristol, Pa. 33 
Monroe St. 

GRENINGER, FRED R. Service Pastor. Fro 
Columbia, S. C. To Lutheran Service Cente 
Columbus, Ga. 1104!/2 Broadway. 

HOLLAND, CHARLES F. From Chaplaincy. T: 
Board of Home Missions, Weatherly, Pa. 

JAXHEIMER, SAMUEL C. From Mt. Airy Sem 
nary. (Student) To St. Luke's Church, Easto 
Pa. 121 S. Eleventh St. 

JOHNSON, RAYMOND E. From Faith Chure 
Swanburg, Minn. To’ Holy Trinity Churc' 
Minneapolis, Minn., as Assistant Pastor. 273 
E. 31st St. 

KAMMERER, JOHN W. From Gettysbur 
Seminary. (Student) To Marysville Paris 
Pa. 200 Front St. 

KAUFMANN, JOHN A. From Junior Fellow 
Mt. Airy Seminary. To Registrar. 7301 Ge 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KERN, FRED W. From Chaplaincy. To Sale 
Church, Fremont, Nebr. E. Military and 
Sts. 

KLINGBEIL, H. G. H. From St. John's Chure 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. To Manola Pa 
ish, Alberta, Can. 

KOONS, ROBERT W. From Gettysburg Se 
nary. (Student) To St. John’s Church, Ha 
erstown, Md., as Assistant Pastor. S. Potom 
Sk 

KREIDLER, EARL R. From Christ Church, Fre 
mansburg, Pa. To St. John's Church, Slatin 
ton, Pa. 40 Second St. 


The Luther. 


LANG, ROBERT L., JR. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To Warwood Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 101 N. Sixteenth St. 
UDENSLAGER, WILBUR M. From Chap- 
laincy. To Norfolk, Va., as Service Pastor. 114 
W. City Hall Ave. 
ER, ERNEST P. From Gettysburg Seminary. 
(Student) To St. Paul's Church, Allentown, 
Pa., as Assistant Pastor. 621 N. Howard St. 
HER, LOUIS V. From Chaplaincy. To Wil- 
liamsburg Parish, Pa. 219 Plum St. 
ONG, J. VIRGIL. From Chaplaincy. To 
Christ Church, Columbia, and Faith Church, 
W. Columbia, S. C. c/o Faith Church, W. 
Columbia. 
ARTIN, ALAN K. From Mi. Airy Seminary. 
(Student) To Rose Crest Church, Turtle 
Creek, Pa. R. D. No. 2, Box 186. 
eGIFFIN, RUSSELL B. From Grace and Salem 
churches, Bellwood, Pa. To Centerville Church, 
Dickinson, Pa. 
OHR, ROBERT E. From Mt. Airy Seminary. 
(Student) To Zion Church, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., as Assistant Pastor. 1010 Michigan 
Ave. 
USSEHL, J. FRANCIS. From Faith Church, 
Winona, Minn. To North Lake Church, North 
Lake, Ill. Wolf Rd. and North Ave. 
EWPHER, JOHN D. From Mt. Airy Seminary 
as Junior Fellow. To Audenried-Beaver Mead- 
ows Parish, Pa. Audenried, Pa. 
TSCHKE, FRANKLIN E. From Gettysburg 
Seminary. (Student) To Zion Church, Everett, 
Pa. 203 W. Main St. 
ERSON, M. W. From Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., as Assistant Pastor. To 
Faith Church, Winona, Minn. 707 W. Howard 


Church, 
Blairsville, Pa. To Trinity Church, Meadville, 
Pa. 647 Park Ave. 

NKEL, ROLAND W. From Ascension Church, 
Baltimore, Md. To Second Church, Baltimore, 
Md. 1127 N. Longwood St. 

RDESON, CHARLES T. From Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary. (Student) To Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as Assistant Pastor. 31 In- 
wood Pl, 

JFERT, ELMER F. From New Berlin Parish, Pa. 
© Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Pa., as As- 


HEALY, JAMES L. From Chaplaincy. To 
e and St. Paul's churches, Gilbert, S. C. 
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SHIMER, FRANK H. From St. Mark's Church, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. To First Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 507 James St. 

SHULL, DANIEL M. From White Rock, S. C. 
To Trinity Church, Elloree, S. C. 

SHUMAKER, ALBERT W. From Chaplaincy. To 
The United Lutheran Publication 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7429 Devon St. 

SIELKEN, MARVIN F. From Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. (Student) To St. Mark's 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 1064 McCausland 
Aye. 

STEININGER, RUSSELL F., Ph.D. 
Paul's Church, Monessen, Pa. 
“Lutherlyn," Prospect, Pa. 


House, 


From St. 
To Director of 


Hartwick 
College 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Founded 1928 


Registered as a four-year college by the 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 


Located on Oyaron Hill; the College 
overlooks four converging valleys and 
the towering foothills of the Catskills, 
affording a landscape of majestic 
grandeur. 


Offering: Four-year programs leading to 


the A.B. and B.S. degrees, including lib- 
eral arts, teacher training, business ad- 
ministration, nursing and parish work. 
Pre-professional programs in law, medi- 
cine, theology, dentistry, medical techni- 
cianship and secretarial work. Special 
two-year program for church secretaries. 


Qualified Lutheran students will receive 
priority for admission if applications 
are received by August Ist. 


First semester 1946-47 begins 
September 17. 
Freshman Week program begins 
September 9. 
For literature, address 
President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


STIPE, EDWARD K. From Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. (Student) To St. Paul's Church, Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa. 416 Main St. 

SWYGERT, L. L. From Chaplaincy. To Beth- 
lehem and St. John's churches, Irmo, S.C. 
c/o Bethlehem Church, Irmo. 

TROJAN, RICHARD HENRY. From St. Mark's 
Church, Newport, Ky. To American Lutheran 
Church. 

WEBER, CARL W. From Mt. Airy Seminary. 
(Student) To St. John's Church, Catawissa, 
Pa. 130 Church St. 

YEARKE, MELVIN E. From Mt. Airy Seminary. 
(Student) To St. Paul's Church, Johnson City, 
N. Y. 51 Baker St. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. A. C. Miller 
Mrs. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT YESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


cB $250 to $500 


ar : 
APS $4.00 t0°7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
cd pe erastdee 


Charles F. Rogers; Jr. ~ Manager 


A. C. Miller, widow of the late Dr. 


A. C. Miller, died in Ardmore, Pa., at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. A. C. Kan- 
zinger, June 24. She was 87 years old. 

With her husband, Mrs. Miller had 
served in parishes at Alliance, Wapakoneta, 
Lima, and Plymouth, Ohio, and Louisville, 
Ky. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Ardmore by Dr. Julius F. Seebach. She 
was buried in Columbiana, Ohio, her birth- 
place. 

Mrs. Oliver W. Powers 

Mrs. Oliver W. Powers, wife of the pas- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Brooklyn 
N. Y., died June 29 after a year’s illness. 

Born in Hanover, Pa., Mrs. Powers wa: 
baptized and confirmed in St. Mark’ 
Church of that town. She was a graduats 
of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
in 1930 and received a master’s degre: 
from Ohio State University in 1931. For : 
year she taught in the experimental schoo 
of Wittenberg College. 

Married in 1934, Mrs. Powers serve: 
with her husband at First Church, Blasdel! 
N. Y.; Bethany Church, Palmyra, N. J. 
and for over six years, St. Stephen’ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In addition to her husband she is sur 
vived by a son, David; her parents, Mb 
and Mrs. Alvin R. Nissly of Hanover, Pa 
and a sister, Miss B. Catherine Nissly c 
Manhattan, N. Y. 

Services were conducted at St. Stephen 
Church, July 2, by Dr. William G. Boom 
hower. 


Charles L. Quinn 
The Rev. Charles Lane Quinn, retire: 
died at Whitehouse, N. J., June 13, after 
prolonged illness. He was buried in tk 
Middletown Presbyterian cemetery nez 
Chester, Pa. Dr. W. H. Bruce Carney, State 
Island, N. Y., officiated at the service. 
Mr. Quinn was born in Philadelphil 
Pa., in 1885. Educated by the Reform 
Episcopal church, he entered the ministi 
of that denomination in 1908. 
In 1915 he became a Lutheran pastor 
was ordained by the Alieghany Synod. Fy, 
served Lutheran parishes at New Bet} 


The Luthe 


s{lehem and Schellsburg, Pa., Sharon and 
_{Melrose, N. Y., and Oldwick, N. J. 
Surviving are his widow, Margaret Col- 
s}vin Quinn of Schellsburg, Pa.; a daughter, 
:|Ruth; and five sons, Charles Lane, Jr., 
.|Willard Colvin, James Edward, Harold 
Amos, and John Robert. 


Mrs. Helga Weng 
Mrs. Helga Weng, wife of Dr. Armin 
eorge Weng, president of the Illinois 
ynod, died at her home in Park Ridge, 
., July 13. She had been ill several years. 
uneral was held July 17 in Chicago. 


Mrs. Hattie Whitteker 

| Mrs. Hattie Whitteker, widow of the 
Rev. Frank Whitteker, died May 20 at the 
thome of her son-in-law and daughter, the 
_JRev. and Mrs. Raymond C. Deitz, Hollis, 
~—L. I. She was born July 2, 1857, at West 


including West Camp, Argusville, Stone 
Arabia, St Johnsville, Ancram, and St. 
Luke’s, Amsterdam. 

In addition to Mrs. Deitz she is sur- 
vived by a son, William Harold; a sister, 
Mrs. Ida Perry; and four grandsons, the 
Rev. Reginald W. Deitz, the Rev. Charles 
Edwin Deitz, Raymond C. Deitz, Jr., and 
William-H. Deitz. A granddaughter, Mrs. 
Norman Roper, R.N., is on the nursing 
staff of Hartwick College. 


Official Notice of [5th Biennial Convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 


Notice is hereby given that the Fifteenth 


Biennial Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in the Music 
Hall of the Cleveland Auditorium and Stadium 
East 6th and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio 
beginning October 5, 1946 
The Opening Service will begin at 10 A. M.. 
e 46. 


oe 


The Gymnasium 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE sovra'carorm, 


A Liberal Arts college of The United Lutheran Church in America. 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees in ten major fields of study. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of the state, same latitude as that of Camden. 
noted winter resort. Next session begins September 11. Reservations should be made early. 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 


in concLusiON........ 


Ir’s time to think about a vacation. 
In a few weeks I shall be able to walk 
out of the office with assurance that 
things will get along all right without 
me. 

The reason for my confidence is that 
Tue LUTHERAN now has a Staff. It is 
no longer dependent on the ability and 
output of a mere editor. The person 
of first importance in our lineup is 
Miss Harriet Horn. She is no novelty 
on our. staff, for she has been with us 
a long time. She corrects mistakes the 
rest of us* make, and takes care of 
everything we neglect. She knows 
what’s supposed to go on each page of 
the paper, and she sees to it that things 
get put where they belong. 

Also we have Edmund Jones, art 
director for the ULPH. He makes the 
line drawings used in THe LUTHERAN, 
retouches the photographs, and gives 
us encouragement and serenity in the 
midst of our troubled days. He has 
been with ULPH since 1939. 


Now wWE Have two individuals be- 
sides Miss Horn and Mr. Jones, which 
is the reason the editor can go on a 
holiday. They are recent additions to 
the ULPH editorial staff, with much 
of their time assigned to THe LUTHERAN. 
Carl E. Koppenhaver is a Pennsyl- 
vanian—born in Philadelphia, brought 
up in Pottstown. Then he wandered a 
bit; worked in a die-casting company, 
on a cattle ranch in Washington, and 
wound up as a reporter for the Potts- 
town Mercury. 

At this point Mr. Koppenhaver got 
his mind fixed on religious journalism. 
He went to Wagner College and at the 
same time was on the staff of the Staten 
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Island Advance. He 
came to the Phila- 
delphia Seminary 
for the theological 
course, was or- 
dained to the min- 
istry on Oct. 30 
1945, and the next 
day became ¢ 
member of ow 
editorial staff. His 
chief assignment or 
THe LUTHERAN i; 
editing news of states and provinces 
Newest staff member is John M 
Mangum. He is another who has hac 
the idea that writ- 
ing for the church’s 
publications is a 
desirable way to 
spend his time. He 
is a pastor’s son, 
born in Mississippi, 
graduated from 
Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. 
To prepare for his 
work with the 
ULPH, he spent a year following hi 
ordination as a student of journalisr 
in the Columbia University graduat 
school. He enrolled on our staff June | 
He will write a good share of “Churc}, 
in the News” and also feature article} ! 
and interviews. 
With all these people around, yc}: 
see how easy it is for the editor ° 
take a vacation. 


Te / Sind 7, 
ta 
RALLY DAV 


Here’s a new note in a 
cheery invitation to 
Primary youngsters. 
Regular post card size. 
The illustration will at- 
tract parents and chil- 
dren alike. Teachers 
will like to sign them. 
(NS. 1107). 


NO wrur cant fll your dad’ shoes- 
ena 40 one else can fillyours. 


(Goer 
SUNDAY 


No one can fill baby’s 
shoes at Sunday School 
except baby. That’s the 
Rally Day message at- 
tractively presented on 
) this invitation card for 
Beginners. (NS. 1106). 


@ N. Wabash Ave. 


New 


RALLY 
DAY 
CARDS 


Price 
20c a dozen 
$1.25 a hundred 


Please order 
by number 


FAETURN THAT BALLL 


and wmember, were 
Lookine For YO? 
RETURNAAAT SUNG.) 


Hts, Rally De 1 


I press fwvent me sash 


A 


Order Now! 


Pittsburgh 22 


REPRODUCED From AcTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
.OTS OF HUMAN INTEREST — IN FULL COLOR 


Brighten your Rally Day appeal with these new card arrivals—available in 
ne a delightful variety with appealing photographic illustrations in full color. 
i) Appropriate invitation messages. 


FENCED ANT 

—Not Much! ° 
Udhing can heep ud. 
from RALLY DAY 


neat nee 


OW ABOUT YOU? | 
NOS) 74s 


Up to date with a timely 
Intermediate age mes- 
sage. No reason to be 
“fenced in” on Rally 
Day when you get an 
invitation Rally Day 
card like this one. (NS. 
1108). 


Seti Kally Cound the Bible 


FOR A GREAT YEAR 
OF BIBLE STUDY 


BEGINNING 
Next Sunday. 


RALLY 


The teen-age card and 
Bible emphasis card are 
ideal to send to your 
older Sunday School 
groups. Both are in 
cheerful, attractive four 
color designs. (NS. 1109- 
1111). 


HE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 


Columbia 3, S.C 


ee ae 


Religious Paintings by Famous Artist 


reproduced in 


Full Color 
in the 
1947 Church Year 
Calendar 


Famous religious paintings enhance 
the beauty of this new Church Year 


Pear | Calendar. Indicative of the paintings 

Kresge reproduced is Raphael's Madonna of 

the Chair, appearing on the cover. 

“me Throughout the calendar will be found 
HH} equally fine work by such painters as 

1947 ilk Harper, Clementz, Jones, Sallman and 


many others. Truly an inspirational 
calendar—no Christian home should 
be without one. 


Special rates are available 


for group sale. These orders Unprecedented sales caused an 
must be signed by a pastor early sell-out last year. While a 
or officer of an organization. greater quantity has been printed 
Cash within 30 days of deli- this year, it is suggested that you 
very. Not returnable. Transpor- place your order now and so avoid 
tation extra on quantities of disappointment. Retail price is 30 
200 and over. cents. 


Special Quantity Rates 


Number Cost Sell Profit Number Cost Sell Profit 

4 $1.00 $1.20 $0.20 100 $18.50 $30.00 $11.50 

12 3.00 3.60 0.60 200 35.00 60.00 25.00 

25 6.00 7.50 1.50 300 49.50 90.00 40.50 

50 10.00 15.00 5.00 500 77.50 150.00 72.50 
Order From 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


660 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Sivect 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 


